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Why DoWe Let Them Kick Us Around? 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


UR country as I write is just about paralyzed with strikes. Both corporations and 

labor ignore the decisions and advice of the government. Both contestants justify 
their rebellion by citing the traditional right of free enterprise which they argue is given 
them by the Constitution. The President is helpless. His fact-finding boards, Congress’ 
anti-strike legislation, are either unnecessary or mere stuff for newspaper headlines 
that look promising to voters who don’t know any better. 

Something's basically, terribly wrong. What's really going on? The truth is that 
the government lacks the necessary power to deal with business and labor. It has no 
peace time authority to act decisively about wages, profits, prices. Such authority can, 
in our form of democracy, come only from the people and instead of going to the people 
for the needed authority, the politicians in Washington try to struggle along without it. 

Business, labor, the President, the Attorney-General of the United States, from whose 
speech on strikes I have taken my title for this talk, everybody admits that we, the 
people, suffer most from strikes and other post-war disorders. We, the victims of these 
disorders, have the authority in our hands for decisive action and we, the people, God 
forgive us, do nothing about it. Capital and labor are organized; we, the people, are 


not. Our government is supposed to be our organization but its ineffectiveness now 
proves it isn’t; it serves organ- 
ized pressure groups not the 
people who elected it. No gov- 
ernment will serve the people 
unless the people make it do so, 
and in our democracy we have 
provided a method for making 
government serve the people. 


Our Constitution provides (see 
Article Five) that questions such 
as these may be discussed and 
proposed amendments be framed 
by Congress and submitted for 
ratification or rejection either to 
the state legislatures or to the 
people direct in their local con- 
ventions. If this is not done, the 
people can demand that it be 

THIS IS DEMOCRACY IN ACTION done, can demand that the 

amendments be framed not by 

Congress but by their own dele- 

gates elected for this specific purpose. If the government proves to be obstinate or 

tyrannical the people have reserved the right, according to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to abolish it entirely and set up another. 

What is democracy? It is NOT government by elected representatives or the pos- 
pession of a Bill of Rights, as people believe today. Democracy could exist without 
either. It existed in this country before we had a Bill of Rights. The essence of 
democracy is self-government, government with the consent of the governed. 

Aside from electing competent public officials, we, the people, should urge the 
importance now of possibly adding new powers to our government or of radically 
altering its whole set-up. Perhaps corporations, labor, should not be as “free” as in the 
past. Less freedom for them might mean more freedom for millions of us. It might be 
discovered that freedom for them means only special privilege or monopoly. These 
are the real issues today and we, the people, should settle them. 

The times call for the end of our apathy on public questions. To attain security, 
jobs, self-respect before the world, we, the people, should read informative books 
(example: the story of the People’s Organizations, now a quarter million strong, in 
“Reveille for Radicals” by Saul D. Alinsky, University of Chicago Press, $2.50—I have 
no business interest in the book and don’t know its author). We should talk with our 
neighbors, call meetings, challenge our representatives, and organize! Our Constitution 

\ speaks to us today. Let's listen to it! Let's act! 
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“In Short" 
Sir: 

I should like to correct the note about In 
Short that appears in your magazine. 

In Short is to be specially slanted towards the 
entertainment field — movies, the stage, radio, 
sports, etc., but will not limit ourselves to this 
particular field if the work submitted has real 
humor or a broad, general base of interest. About 
50 per cent of the magazine will be made up of 
reprints. The other 50 per cent will be original 
material, and we will provide an eager welcome 
to all writers who care to submit to us. Length 
should be, at the outside, no more than 2000 
words, but we have a special interest in pieces 
running 1000 words or less. 

The mood of In Short is to be humorous and 
cynical. We wil] ruthlessly reject any material 
that has a press agent touch about it. 

I hope that some of your talented readers will 
be impelled to submit their material to us. 

Lyon MEarson, 
Editor, In Short. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


$10,000 Story Contest 
Sir: 

Modern Romances invites all writers to enter 
its $10,000 story contest. The contest opens 
with this announcement; closes August 1, 1946. 


TuHE Prizes 


Three 1st prizes of $1,000 each. .$3,000 
Four 2nd prizes of $750 each... 3,000 
Eight 3rd prizes of $500 each.. 4,000 


$10,000 

Story LENGTHS 
Book-lengths .. 15,000 to 20,000 words 
Novelettes . 10,000 to 12,000 words 
Short Stories .5,000 to 8,000 words 


(While it is natural to assume that the $1,000 
prizes will go to book-length copy, that is not 
necessarily so. If a novelette or a short story is 
so exceptional in our opinion as to warrant one 
of the big prizes, it will get it. This contest is 
based on merit not length.) 


Type or Story 
All stories appearing in Modern Romances are 
written in the first person. A careful breakdown 
of a recent issue of the magazine will give the 
writer a good slant as to the general and broad 
policy, though specific slant changes with the 
times. Briefly, we want stories of these types: 


1. All stories must contain plenty of suspense 


The Writer’s Di Pata 22 a nw’ 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$2.0 the year. Vol. 26, 


. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post O; 


GIVE YOUR 
BRAIN-CHILD A BREAK! 


You sure put all you had in that last one. You 
had a good idea, a plot that could hardly miss, 
and plenty of color and action. But wait — did 
you give your brain-child that final break that 
will influence editorial acceptance? 

That break is EATON’s CORRASABLE BOND. 
More and more authors use only CORRASABLE 

..it has a magic erasing surface. Patented. You 
can erase words, sentences, even paragraphs 
without leaving those damning amateurish 
smears, smudges and gouges. And when you 
retype over the erasure, you get clean, sharp 
characters — a job that looks inviting and pleas- 
ant to read. 

So dress your stories in their sales-best: 
EATON’s CORRASABLE BOND. The coupon be- 
low plus a hard-earned dime will bring you a 
generous sample of this manuscript paper so 
you can see for yourself it erases without a 
trace. Many stationers (but not all) can give 
you a personal demonstration of this finest of 
authors’ papers. 


CORRASABLE “a 
BOND ee 


Made only by 


Address: Samples, “© 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield. Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Here is the name of the dealer from whom I usually 





purchase stationery 





Here is his address 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet sample of 
Corrasable. 


Name 





Street 
City 








t Publishing Co. Moaay 


Published by the Automobile Diges 
, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 











“PLANS” FOR WRITERS! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 


WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
» $7.50, 1 ticism, ghosting, plots, try, 
ato it ih We 33 to 3h Ms to Sr et1EAco CLASS & er LUB, 
URE 2 vwi 























ont TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
ITERS: Ss HOW fie Technique). ..+-seesees $1.00 
WRITERS: HELP SOOnSEL. VES! (Formulas)... ...«++++e+ 2.00 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)....+++++.« 2.00 
WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique).....-- 2.00 


MILDRED |. REID 
2131% Ridge Bivd., 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Thaene Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
fraying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, anners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "said’ a 4 
ber "Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
dukes. 60,000 terms. index with 18,000 references: 
414 7”’x9/2” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. it is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order, U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, money 
— or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 


Evanston, Illinois 

















WRITER’s DIGEST 


and direct action drama. They must be 
based on situations that are credible and 
intensely human. They must be written in 
such a way that the reader will see, feel, 
and participate with the narrator. Mechan- 
ical plotting is not wanted. The story that 
grows out of character is much more de- 
sirable. 

. Forward-looking stories that visualize prob- 
lems that might be happening four to six 
months from now. 

3. Stories with a regional background are very 
acceptable, particularly in the book-length 
story. 

4. Stories dealing with colorful family life and 
emotional situations growing out of the 
family unit, told from the younger person’s 
viewpoint, are a good bet, 


nN 


5. Our audience is predominantly young; 
therefore, the narrator should, in most in- 
stances, be youthful. (Average audience 
age: 18 to 25.) Either male or female 
viewpoint is acceptable, though in propor- 
tion we use four times as many girl or 
woman-told stories as man-told stories. 


PAYMENT 


Should we find your story available for pur- 
chase, it will be paid for immediately at our 
regular rates—3c a word. Then, after the con- 
test closes, if your story is awarded a prize by 
the judges, a check for whatever balance is due 
will be mailed to you. 


RuLEs 


1. Mark all manuscripts Contest Entry, and in- 
dicate the number of words on the first 
page of the copy. 

2. No correspondence can be entered into re- 
garding manuscripts submitted, but un- 
acceptable stories will be rejected as 
promptly as possible. 

3. Address your manuscripts as follows: Story 
Contest, 

MopERN ROMANCES, 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


$66 a Word (Can You Beat It?) 
Sir: 

Call it conceit if you will, but I find myself 
unable to resist the challenge which headed the 
letter of Myrtle K. Mason, Florida, in your Feb- 
ruary issue. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





for placement under the Unified Sales Pian 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement vd Dead books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-36 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





Established 1923 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


507 Fifth Ave.. New York 17 
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a 
I had the good fortune to be chosen winner 
in a nationwide contest which gave as the prize 
a new car and 1000 gallons of gasoline, valued 
at approximately $1,400. My entry was a 21- 
word slogan. This rates each word at about $66. 
To give credit where it is due, I must add 
that there are others who have won similar prizes 
for other contests of 25 words or less, 
Maup Kievan, 
4931 Coronet Ave., 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


Down Tennessee Way 
Sir: 

The first issue of our publication will go to 
the newsstands March 1. We are in the market 
for photos, short shorts, and feature stories from 
the hunting and fishing world. 

Short stories must be humorous or designed 
to ennoble the dog as a companion. A dog as 
the story narrator would be desirable and in 
keeping with our policy of presenting “The bird 
dog’s eye view.” 

Rate on acceptance two to three cents per 
word for short stories, ten dollars each for fea- 
tures, two dollars each for photos, 4x5, and 
one dollar for other snapshots. 

Features may cover any hunting or fishing 
event or tradition found in the writer’s locale 
but advance notice should be given before prepa- 
ration of feature as a reporter may be assigned 
for the job. 

Hooper Lez Fow er, Editor, 
The Bird Dog Gazette, 
1020 Sterick Bldg., Phone 8-3678, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Main Street Merchant 
Sir: 

We are publishing a new trade journal which 
will be known as “Independent Merchant.” 

The March issue will go to press February 
20th. Our circulation will cover all inde- 
pendently-owned variety stores in the Iimited 
price field—5c, 10c to $1.00 group. 

We are interested in short articles of 25 to 
1000 words dealing with unusual counter or win- 
dow displays, personal news items of store own- 
ers, comments of store owners through interview. 

We will pay approximately 1c to 2c per word 
and $2.50 to $5.00 for photographs. All inter- 
views and articles should be okayed by store 
owners, 


We are not interested in articles covering big 
chains. 

We will appreciate your cooperation in men- 
tioning our needs in your next issue of WrRITER’S 
DicEst as we can use good articles immediately. 

M. K. Summers, 
Independent Merchant, Inc., 
5853 Easton Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the editor’ of Liberty said 
on this subject: 
“‘There is more room for newcomers in the -writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
ears. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness 
achievement await the new men and 


women power.”’ Ce 
Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Lesk 
Method which teaches you to write 





Sells 78 
Articles 
As Result of 
N. |. A. Training 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. ; 

You “‘cover” actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
‘‘professional’’ touch. : 
Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 
writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925) 





VETERANS: This course 
approved for Veterans’ 
Training. 








“Before enrolling in 
N.1.A., I had never 
written a single line 
for publication. Since 
taking the course, I 
have sold 78 articles. 
I have several regular 


markets for the 
material I have time 
to write. Two fic- 


tion stories are in the 
making and will f? 
to the Mirror (N.Y.) 
and Country Gentle- 
man. All credit goes 


to N. I. A,.’s compe- 
tent training.”’—Su- 


san L. Brown, R. D. 
No. 1, Walden, N. Y. 





NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper tinsti- 


tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 

















Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 


Writing Aptitude Test 


and further 


information about 


writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, 


r. 
Miss 
A 


Mrs. 
ef 





(Cor 


ddress psa Hania 
(_) Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
No will ) 7-C-666 


call on you. 





Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 
























































WriTER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 




















DOUBLE «2% INCOME] 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 
a ees % 


nop voettiar time on fromes that don’t sell! Double 
ncol age A A ae your writ- 





me—and 
ing talent wholly to gouney Br 
vated, action packed STORIE MATS 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough Hise t of a story. t 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names. and sparkling action incidents—all written 
pana a for you. ‘rom is Brief you write your own 
your own words—the quick, easy way. 
us oo be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully usin **Sherwood Briefs One client sold = 
stories from Briefs, A radio writer uses a Brief a wee 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


=O GB BS) = 8 295.4')'£010) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
rtist, Lecturer 


A mao moti- 


Studio A, 1715 S. Cloverly 4 Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 










AT LAST! EASIER, 
Money back BETTER TYPING! 


ifnot pleased. Now possible with the TYPULATOR. Warns 
~— typist when near bottom of paper. Prevents 
‘ spoilage, speeds typing. eo » a 

imple to use. Price: $1.00. 
writer make and model (not Pus Gs No.). 


TYPELATOR co. whe Dayton 1, Ohio 






GUARANTEE 













WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 








DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St... Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 


ELEANOR KING @ 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
19 W. ath 








MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Ziff-Davis 
Sir: 

Maybe I’m a bit late but I’d still like to put 
my 2 cents’ worth (including tax) into the 
Writers’ Rights argument. Or is it still an argu- 
ment? 

Anyway, you mentioned that Ziff-Davis buys 
only First North American Serial Rights and re- 
leases all others back to the author. May be so. 
Sounds good, but— 

If you'll just take a squint at the foot of the 
index page of Fantastic Adventures—and Amaz- 
ing Stories too—you'll read, in part: 

“Payment covers all authors’, contributors’, 
and contestants’ rights, title and interest in and 
to the material accepted”—etc. What's the an- 
swer to that? 

And while I’m wound up I'd like to ask why 
W. D. has been so late hitting the news stands 
lately ? 

Most of the other writers’ mags are appearing 
quite some time before my favorite. 

No more gripes. Thanks for your attention. 

Extwoop W. Cooper, 
910% Sixth Street 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


@If you work for Ziff-Davis you do what Mr. 
Ziff says, unless you’re Mr. Ziff in which case 
you do what Raymond Palmer says—at least as 
far as limiting the rights he buys from authors. 
The editorial masthead notwithstanding, Palmer 
makes his own deal with authors which Ziff- 
Davis respects. This deal is First North Ameri- 
can Serial Rights only. 

Regarding the Dicest being “‘on sale” tardily, 
we have no excuse save that a couple of bullies 
around this shop stole our paper for their own 
magazines. We declared war. Soon you'll have 
a bigger, better, prompter Diczst.—Ed. 


Humor 
Sirr: 

Western Family is looking for material for a 
new column to be called “Living Humor.” The 
column will appear in each issue, and will con- 
sist of one anecdote each time. 

We need humorous, everyday incidents, which 
will be of interest to our housewife readers. We 
will pay $25.00 on acceptance, for 100 to 300 
words. 

We'd appreciate your forwarding this informa- 
tion to your readers. 

WESTERN FamiLty PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
AuprEE Lyons, Associate Editor, 
3224 Beverly Blvd., DRexel 5271 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Newspaper Syndicate 
Sir: 

The Film City Syndicate is buying again, and 
is a wide open market for column material and 
photos. 

Present requirements are unusual column ma- 
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terial, suitable for the woman’s page, and pho- 
tos, with accent on the photos. We want good 
8x 10s glossy, News, Semi-news, Prominent peo- 
ple, Oddities, Aviation, Cheese-cake, and good 
Nudes. 

Would also be interested in contacting pho- 
tographers in every large city, to represent us. 

We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
studio, so where speed is necessary, photog- 
raphers who really have something worth while, 
may air-mail their un-developed negatives, 

We pay syndicate rates, fifty-fifty, the first of 
the month following publication. A different ar- 
rangement is usually made with representatives, 
which will be explained to them upon appli- 
cation. 

Orvitte J. Hott, Managing Editor, 
Film City Syndicate, 
713 West Manchester Ave., 
Phone, THornhill 3304 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Picture Syndicate 
Sir: 

As rapidly as we locate qualified photographers, 
we are expanding our agency service from this 
area. Our several years experience free-lancing 
picture stories to quality markets established the 
real need for such an agency in the West with 
men who know the area and the problems but 
who are also familiar with editorial needs. 

A number of trade journal and house organ 
editors who are readers of your magazine would 
be, I am sure, interested in knowing that at this 
time we are especially well equipped to fill 
assignments or to watch for material to their 
specifications. 

We will also prepare photographic coverages 
to fit articles done by free-lance writers in this 
region. We will work on speculation on any 
story of this type which our judgment indicates 
might be worth the risk. 

In working up picture sets, we often are able 
to add photographs to our files that can be 
readily made available for submission with inde- 
pendently produced articles about the West and 
Southwest. 

Ross Mapben, Features, 
Western Ways, 
376 South Stone, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Marcu, 1946 





WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both pub- 
lication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good oa Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 
25 9 x 12 and 25 9% x 12%........ 4 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11..........+.. 
32 6 x 9 and 32 6% x 9%........... 


ane postege for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
lbs. third group. Writers’ Books bought, sold. rented. 


Lee E. “GOOCH, Box 202-WD, aflernendo, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since % 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
duce salable material. Low-cost personalized training, 
coaching, typing, editing, critical analysis and rough- 
draft revision services. Consultations by appointment. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Florence, South Carolina 








Box 728, 





FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 
To Any Manhattan Publisher 


After ane a promptly typed; 
50c per 1000 words Carbon copy included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 


P. ©. Box 433, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, New York 





Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 
thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
. 





$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








help you. 


Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








If you want resalf#s: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
fore sending your manuscripts. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


e fee is very low. If you want to sell—we cas 





NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


a 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
a 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Auther of ‘‘By Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 











Goodsprings Writers Week 


April 14 to 21, 1946 
GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
$50.00 Short Story Contest. 
Good accommodations, reasonable rates, 
Write GOODSPRINGS HOTEL 
Goodsprings, Nevada, or Box 247, Venice, Calif. 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted [ editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1932, 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 
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FLASH! FLASH! WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

The Plot Genie “Romance Without Melodrama”’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the “‘Detective-Mystery’”’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it” plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of “Romance Without Melodrama” and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a limi- 
ted time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. e Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever dtu onl is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 416, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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$7,500 Book Award 
Sir: 

The Abingdon-Cokesbury annual award has 
been established to encourage the writing of dis- 
tinguished books in the broad field of evangelical 
Christianity. The award will be offered each 
year to the author of the book manuscript which, 
in the opinion of a Board of Judges, will accom- 
plish the greatest good for the Christian faith 
and Christian living among all people. 

Any unpublished manuscript whose purpose is 
in harmony with the general purpose of the 
award, excepting only fiction and poetry, will be 
considered when submitted according to the 
rules. The award is open to all writers, regardless 
of nationality, race, or creed. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will pay to the au- 
thor of the manuscript selected each year by the 
Board of Judges the sum of $7,500, of which 
$5,000 is an outright award and $2,500 is an 
advance against royalties. In event no manu- 
script submitted is, in the opinion of the Board 
of Judges and the publishers, worthy of the 
award, the award for that year will be passed 
and the $5,000 outright award will be added 
to the award for the following year. 

Authors desiring to enter a manuscript for the 
1947 award must file with the publishers not 
later than October 1, 1946, the certificate in- 
serted in the back of this prospectus. All manu- 
scripts when submitted must be accompanied 
by an entry form which will be supplied the au- 
thor when his certificate is received. Manu- 
scripts for the 1947 award will be received by 
the publishers at their editorial offices, New 
York, between December 1, 1946, and February 
1, 1947. 

ABINGDON-COKESBURY, 
150 5th Avenue, 
nm. %.. Tt, N.Y, 


Mystery Books 
Sir: 

As you no doubt have read in a recent issue 
of Publisher's Weekly, I have bought the Boston 
publishing firm of Waverly House and am at- 
tempting to bring it out of the lethargy which 
it has enjoyed for the past forty months. It was 
my thought that through your columns you could 
be of great service to us as well as to your 
readers. 


Our plans call for a mystery a month starting 
next September, and we are desirous of begin- 
ning our reading on mystery manuscripts as soon 
as possible. Our mystery line is to be known as 
“Minute Man Mysteries” and will retail at the 
usual two dollars. We are almost wholly inter- 
ested in developing our own authors and are, 
therefore, offering the most generous terms that 
we can for “first books” or “first mysteries.” 
Our royalty percentages will follow those out- 
lined in Publishers’ Weekly. The royalty is 10 
per cent on copies 1 to 2500; 12% per cent on 
copies 2501 to 5000; and 15 per cent on copies 
above 5000. We will make an initial payment of 
$250 at the time of signing the contract and an- 
other $250 on the publication date. This aggre- 
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gate $500 is a cash advance against the royalties 
on the first 2500 copies. 

Any good scripts your readers send will be 
greatly appreciated. The first manuscript chosen 
should go to press by the first of May and I am 
therefore in a rush to have my editorial readers 
get to work. I trust that you and your reading 
public shall find some benefit from the projected 
plans of Waverly House. 

Epwarp S. DANGEL, 
Waverly House, 
Room 441, 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Canadian Trade Journalists 
Sir: 

We are looking for Canadian correspondents 
in all Provinces across the Dominion who can 
supply us with news items, articles and pix re- 
lating to the fashion industry. : 

The Canadian Reporter and Canadian 
Women’s Reporter are trade publications directed 
to the retailers of men’s and women’s apparel. 
We can use trade gossip, biographies, stories on 
unusual specialty shops, renovations, etc. Also 
could use “special event” stories, such as golf 
tournaments, etc., sponsored by the manufac- 
turers, fashion shows, special store promo- 
tions, etc. 

Incidentally, it is only two years ago that I 
wrote a bubbling note to you, relating my first 
sale to “Seventeen” and previous to that had 
been a trade book correspondent myself. Since 
then, have had considerable good fortune ped- 
dling teen-age articles and fashion reports; writ- 
ing publicity; advertising copy; and a syndi- 
cated cosmetic column. 

At the moment am Canadian editor for the 
two above-mentioned magazines new to 
Canada, but long-established in the U. S. I 
personally think they'll set the trade afire, and 
do hope to hear from fellow-Canadians inter- 
ested in the fashion field. 

With many thanks for your assistance in the 
past, and best wishes, 

EvizABETH HuGHEs, 
Reporter Publications, 
Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Short Fiction at Good Rates 
Sir: 

I will pay 7c a word, but not less than $100.00 
nor more than $200.00 for fiction shorts between 
1000 and 3000 words, preferred length about 
2000. These shorts—to be used in a continuing 
direct mail advertising program—are for reading 
by adult, intelligent, worldly men; should not 
be written down and should not be clever, lacey 
nor lovish. What is particularly desired is a droll, 
slow-smile humor some place between corn and 
slight sophistication. Dialect? Probably not. 

The author or authors who qualify will very 
probably repeat from time to time. Manuscripts 
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AGAIN-- Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit...SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Again an SSW student scores. We have 
been working with Marian Phillips Johnson, 
of Minnesota, who, just before we sold her 
first story, wrote: “You have helped me 
almost miraculously with plotting, which 
was a very weak point with me when | began 
this course . . . You have been refreshingly 
truthful." 

And we have just made her first magazine 
sale for her, SORT OF A DREAM, which 


gives her 100° on her investment. And she 


is not yet finished with the course. 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours 
a week; find time or make time for the assign- 
ments, which they tell us are so interesting 
they can't wait to get back to them. And 
many are taking advantage of their new sur- 
roundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been - 
Bay BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before — 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine a 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that 
train begInners to sell their very first stories at G 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 

Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 
The ty ete pe Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [} 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 

D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 

Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 

ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


ai DORRANCE & COMPANY 


a (INCORPORATED 1920) 
co DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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should be mailed to the above address for deliv- 
ery not later than June 28 and should be accom- 
panied by an addressed return envelope and 
adequate return postage. Mention the magazines 
to which you’ve sold and, if none, so state— 
this for the purpose of my judging your ability 
to repeat. 

I am as anxious to buy as you are to sell, And 

thank you. 

Kurt KeirH, 
Room 711, First Nat’] Bank Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 

@The above gentleman is advertising manager 
of a machine tool company (established 1899 
and manufacturers of turret lathes and balancing 
machines). Machine tool companies are notori- 
ously wary of publicity and we agreed to hold 
out their name. The credit is A-1; so are their 
intentions of publishing fiction in their well 
printed, good-looking direct mail advertising 
booklet.—Ed. 


Articles 2-3 Cents a Word 
Sir: 

The Kiwanis Magazine is looking for factual 
articles, 1500-2500 words, on current, general 
interest subjects. Two main requirements of 
these articles are: 


1. Must be packed with actual facts and a 
variety of concrete examples or similar sup- 
porting evidence. Only articles based on 
adequate research and mature thought will 
measure up. 

2. Must be well organized and interestingly 
written, 

Payment ranges from 2 to 3 cents a word for 
most material but higher rates are possible where 
the author has an exceptionally good story and 
a matured method of presentation, 

Feuix B. Streycxmans, Managing Editor, 
The Kiwanis Magazine, 
520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Cartoons 
Sir: 

Gas Appliance Merchandising wishes to thank 
you for running the note on our need of cor- 
respondents. 

We were wondering if you could help us 
again. 

At the present time we are in great need of 
cartoons. Either single pictures or a run of 
three, four or five, that will actually tickle the 
funny bone of a gas appliance dealer. All car- 
toons should have a gas slant. In addition, we 
could use a number of cross word puzzles that 
have a gas slant. 

We would be pleased to communicate with 
any persons in the field that could supply us 
with a run of these. 

Pum Lance, Field Editor, 
9 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Professional 


Training 
for Writers 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 


6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offer 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering yotr questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
d the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


Best Job in the World’”’ 





(Inquiries confidential. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 83-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


No salesman will call.) 
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A tew of OFF clients 


We have been developing successful writers since 1923. We sell all types of fiction, articles 
and books to American and Canadian magazines and publishers; through leading Holly- 
wood, English and foreign agency connections we give our clients world-wide coverage on 
available subsidiary rights. 

SELLING WRITERS: We will be glad to discuss handling your work on straight commission 


(10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales) if 
you have sold $500.00 worth of jeden or articles to national magazines, or a book, within the past 
year. If you sold $250.00 worth in the last year, we will work with you at % reading fee charged 
beginners. These terms apply only if we handle your complete account. Write us, listing your sales, 
and ask for our agency information sheet and market news letter. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


We consider scripts from advanced beginners 6 
to determine whether they are worthy of our 

sponsorship. Until we sell $500.00 worth of 

your work, we charge a reading fee of $2.50 

on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on 

scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on * 

those 5-12,000. Special rates on books. For Literary Agency 
this we render an honest professional ap- 


Praisal of your sales possibilities, and pracy B® Wes¢ 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y- 


(Our next announcement will appear on this page in May WRITER’S DIGEST) 
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The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


MINNA BARDON, Managing Editor 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 


IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 





“Your Chances in Hollywood” 


By IRWIN R. FRANKLYN 


Author of More Than 60 Produced Original Screen Stories 


of becoming a Betty Grable, or an 

Ingrid Bergman, there are possibly 
five would-be-authors who would like to see 
their names on a screen title. 

But in recent years the movie market 
has been actually ignored by beginners with 
story merchandise to market. 

A number of years ago John Wildberg, 
now a famous Broadway producer and then 
one of the members of Paramount Pictures’ 
legal staff, urged his company not to read 
any unsolicited manuscripts. These, he ad- 
vised, should be returned and the postage 
paid by the film company. The original 
mailing envelope, unopened, was to be rub- 
ber-stamped: “Your story has NOT been 
read. Paramount does NOT accept for 
consideration unsolicited manuscripts.” 

Literally inundated with hundreds of 
groundless and unjustified plagiarism suits 
every time the company released a new pic- 
ture, Paramount was forced to take such 
stringent measures. Later the policy was 
taken up by every other major film com- 


pany. 


‘OR every embryo actress who dreams 


11 


Oddly enough, two years ago Wildberg 
made his own mark as a big time New York 
producer by reading and accepting for pro- 
duction, “Anna Lucastia,’ an unsolicited 
manuscript submitted by a then unknown, 
Philip Yordon. 

Though none of the nuisance lawsuits 
with which film producers were plagued 
ever resulted in a court victory, fighting 
them was a costly undertaking for the con- 
cerns. Hence, paying hundreds of dollars 
in return postage fees each year on un- 
solicited manuscripts was cheaper than 
risking costly and unjust legal tangles. 

So, since 1930, Hollywood has become 
a closed shop to embryo writers, but only 
on the major lots. The door opening to 
screen writing credits in all studios has 
been, strangely enough, slammed shut by 
unknown writers themselves. ; 

These newcomers, discouraged by the 
big producers, have turned their backs 
upon the independents, who offer a mar- 
ket as lucrative and constant as the maga- 
zines, the theatre, and radio combined. 

All-in-all there are 14 prominent and 
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well established independent producers in 
Hollywood with world-wide markets, who 
are constantly on the alert for new ma- 
terial by embryo authors. Top story prices 
from the independents do not reach five 
figure sums. Thus they are ignored—or 
else treated as step-children by Hollywood 
authors’ agents. 

Agents with expensive offices on Sunset 
Strip are only interested in 10 per cent 
sales commissions that equal or exceed what 
represents the 100 per cent price for a 
story paid by the independent producer. 
Therefore, they only deal with such film 
makers when a story has been rejected by 
every major company. 

However, the unknown writer knows that 
$250 and up to $2000 for an original story 
synopsis in brief outline is far more than 
he could hope to get for a short story or 
novelette from the pulps. 

The current issue of the Motion Picture 
Almanac lists more than 70 per cent of the 
original stories bought by indie producers 
in 1945 as the works of unknown writers. 

What makes the invitation to submit to 
such producers even more enticing is the 
prospects of numerous screen credits. 

Hollywood weighs and classifies its writ- 
ers on the basis of volume production. The 
author with the largest number of screen 
credits each year is the most sought after 
for weekly contract deals. The majors be- 
lieve that such writers bring with them 
energy, initiative, fertility, and enthusiasm 
—an important set of gifts when the boss 
is paying you by the week—each and every 
week, 

Most top screen writers, like slick paper 
authors starting with the pulps, 
have received their initiation 
to Hollywood via the inde- 
pendent producer route. After 
a year or so, when they have 
piled up ten or fifteen credits, 
a good agent approaches them. 
The next step is a birth at 
one of the nine major studios. 

Can the unknown writer who 
lives miles away from Holly- 
wood hope to sell a story to 
these independent producers? | 
The answer is as positive in 
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such instances as it is in the case of an 
imaginative embryo right on the studio 
grounds. Wherever the mails are forwarded 
and delivered, an author, if he conforms to 
the few simple rules listed elsewhere in this 
article, has an equal chance of breaking 
into the ranks of Hollywood writers via the 
indie route. 


ONE thing about the Hollywood market, 
you get quick readings and prompt 
rejections or acceptances. Immediately 
upon finishing a screen treatment of an 
idea I had, entitled “Under Cover Girl” 
which took about a day to write out, I 
submitted it to Hugh King, scenario editor 
at Republic Studios, who in ten days 
promptly rejected it as unsuitable to Re- 
public’s needs at that time. This was in 
October, 1944. I next sent the script to 
Barney Sarecky, at Monogram Studios, who 
read it over the weekend and phoned me to 
come to see him. Barney, who has in 
twenty years written about thirty movie 
serials himself, is very helpful to writers. 
He told me that I had a corking good 
idea but that I presented it (the treatment, 
he meant) as if I were writing for publi- 
cation, instead of the screen. Why that 
should stop him from buying it, I never 
could find out. However, what he was 
urging me to do was to submit screen ideas 
in 20 pages or less and in less detailed 
form. I wasn’t willing to boil it down and 
rewrite it, 

I next sent the story, without adhering to 
Sarecky’s suggestions, to PRC Pictures. In 
three days I was told to come in and see 
Leon Fromkess, vice president in charge 
of production. Fromkess want- 
ed to know what I was asking 
for the story; I asked $1000 
and we bickered and _bar- 
gained back and forth (which 
is quite unlike the magazine 
way of doing business). At last 
he offered and I accepted 
$250 for the idea. The con- 
tract was a brief two para- 
graph letter addressed to the 
company which I -was asked 
to sign. Here is the actual 
document: 
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“UNDER COVER GIRL?” : 


by Irwin R. Franklyn 


An Original Screen Treatment 


occupies a focal point position in 

Pershing Square, Manhattan, in the 
very hub of 42nd Street, where that famed 
thoroughfare joins with 4th Avenue, 
shaded by the imposing facades of the 
Grand Central Terminal and its adjacent 
labyrinth of shops, arcades, and offices. 

The Information Centre, a civic project, 
serves a manifold number of uses, and 
its pert, attractive information specialists, 
possessing the patience of Job and the 
faces and figures of Follies’ girls, are at 
once the delight and the scourge of those 
who elbow their way in and out of the 
Centre for one thing or another. 

Kip Mac Quire is typical of the girls 
who patiently serve behind that oval- 
shaped counter. She is petite, charming, 
beguiling, and nimble-tongued with in- 
exhaustive good humour and patience. To 
Kip, as to the other girls with whom she 
works, comes men and women—visitors 
and natives—with questions concerning 
the Central Park Zoo; where the Brooklyn 
Dodgers are next playing; how to get 
front-row seats at box office prices for 
the outstanding musical comedy hit show 
in town; where Desbrosses Street is, and 
how you pronounce it; what to do with 
a traffic or parking summons; how high 
is the pinnacle of the Empire State Build- 
ing; is the crome needle atop the Chrys- 
ler Building Cleopatria’s—and if so, what 
is that “big, pointed, stone thing” in 
Central Park, called “the Oblesisk,” and 
why? 

The queries are sometimes unanswer- 
able and often as not, moronic, but Kip 
loves her job and even the noisy—often 
rude—pushing and shoving masses who 
plague her endlessly throughout a long, 
grueling day. Like the others, she didn't 
fall into this berth by accident. There was 
a stiff Civil Service written examination 
that covered every phase of civic, State, 
and national history and enough other 
questions to make her eligible as first- 
prize winner on a dozen quizz programs. 
This was followed by a physical exam, 
then a tough test in speech, diction, and 
modulation. Mayor La Guardia insists that 
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his “City hostesses” be not only pleasing 
to the eye, but to the ear as well. 

Thus it is with no uncertain misgivings 
and trepidations that Kip, on this particu- 
lar morning, receives the news from the 
Chief hostess that she is to report at once 
to the “big boss” down at the Municipal 
building. Kip knows that he only becomes 
interested in those who work at the Centre 
when his desk is flooded with letters from 
crackpots or those with legitimate com- 
plaints. 

On her way downtown via the subway 
she racks her brain searching for a clue 
to all this. Whose sensitive toes had she 
stepped upon; who took a weary response 
to some silly query with offense; what 
“spotter” from the boss’ office had tripped 
her on some inexcusable error when her 
mind was lapsed from fatigue? After those 
long months of waiting for an appoint- 
ment; after that grueling series of tests she 
had undergone and came through with a 
total average of 97 per cent, was it all 
to end with her being fired? Kip shudders 
at the very thought of this unhappy out- 
look. 

At last in the reception room of the New 
York City’s Division of Public Relations, 
under whose august guidance and di- 
rection the Bureau of Information func- 
tions, Kip is even further aggravated by 
being made to wait a whole hour until 
“the chief can see her. When he does 
and she is at last ushered into his pres- 
ence, it isn't a mute, accusing, solemn, 
and ominous character who takes her in 
from over the rims of a pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses, but a cheerful, good- 
natured, rotound fellow, who seems really 
glad to see her. Before she can find words 
to inquire why she is here; before her 
fears are entirely placated, she is thanked 
for her loyalty, her splendid work, out- 
standing patience, and keen knowledge 
of affairs, past, present, and even future. 
Then comes the crux of this whole issue: 
Kip is to be relieved of her duties at the 
Information Centre for a time—maybe a 
week, a month, even longer. The District 
Attorney has a job for her—a special as- 
signment that, through recommendations 
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PRC Productions, Inc. 

7324 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

Concurrently herewith I am executing 
an assignment to you of all rights of every 
kind and character in and to an original 
literary work entitled “Undercover Girl,” 
of which I am the author. 

I hereby acknowledge that in truth and 
in fact, the consideration for said assign- 
ment is in the sum of $250.00, payable 
upon the execution thereof, receipt whereof 
I hereby acknowledge. 

Very truly yours, 
Irwin R. FRANKLYN. 











Attached to this was a mimeographed as- 
signment of rights. 


This sort of thing is handled rather in- 
formally by the independent studios. Part 
of this mimeographed form in which I 
assigned my right of the idea to the pur- 
chaser said: 


2. I further give, grant, bargain, sell, assign, 
transfer and set over, forever, to the purchaser, 
the absolute and unqualified right to use said 
work, in whole or in part, in whatever manner 
said purchaser may desire, including (but not 
limited to) the right to make and/or cause to be 
made, literary, dramatic, speaking stage, motion 
picture, photoplay, television, radio and/or other 
adaptations of every kind and character, of said 
work, or any part thereof; and for the purpose 
of making or causing to be made such adapta- 
tions or any of them the purchaser may adapt, 
arrange, change, novelize, dramatize, make musi- 
cal versions of, interpolate in, transpose, add to 
and subtract from said work and/or the title 
thereof, to such extent as the purchaser in its sole 
discretion may desire, and may likewise translate 
the same into all or any languages, The purchaser 
shall have the right to use my name as the author 
of the literary composition upon which said 
adaptations, or any of them, are based; and shall 
have the further right to use the title of said 
work in conjunction with any adaptations of said 
work, or any part thereof ; and/or the purchaser 
may use in connection with such adaptations, or 
any of them, any other title or titles which it may 
select, and/or the purchaser shall have the right 
to use the title of said work in connection with 
any literary, dramatic or other works not based 
upon said work. The purchaser shall also have 
and is hereby given the right to obtain copyright 
in all countries upon said work and upon any 
and all adaptations thereof, including the right 
of acquiring copyright in all countries upon any 
motion pictures based in whole or in part upon 
said work. 
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From the point of view of Wkrrrer’s 
Dicest’s editorial “Any Rights Today” 
this is all unethical and exceedingly dif- 
ficult on the writer. However, in actual 
practice, had I wished, I could have, with- 
out sacrificing the agreed buying price, re- 
tained publication rights to the story or 
even radio or stage rights. But the screen 
treatment was something I had written in 
half a day expressly for the screen and for 
which I had no further use, so I let it go. 
Even then, I think if I wanted part of it 
back I probably could get it free. 

I am a member of the Screen Writers’ 
Guild, which is affiliated with the Authors’ 
League of America, and before submitting 
my story to an independent producer I 
filed a copy with the local office of the 
Screen Writers’ Guild and it was registered 
with a number, in this case, 26287. This 
gave me some slender chance that if at a 
later date someone created a somewhat 
similar story I could prove that my own 
script was original with me at a previous 
date to that one, if my story tallied with 
the second story then the onus of plagiar- 
ism would certainly not be on me—or on 
the studio that bought the script. 

Those independent producers who invite 
writers to submit film ideas in synopsis form 
include: 

Joseph O'Sullivan, executive producer 
Western Stories Division, and Armand 
Schaefer, executive producer, action pic- 
tures division, Republic Studios, Studio 
City, North Hollywood, California. 

There are four different producers who 
release through Producers Releasing Cor- 
poration, all of whom are located at PRC 
Studios, 7324 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Hollywood 46, California. They are: 

Alexander-Stern Productions; Jack 
Schwartz Productions; Sigmund Newfeld, 
and Reeves Espee. 

Producers releasing through Monogram 
Pictures Corporation are located at that 
company’s studios, 4376 Sunset Drive, 
Hollywood, 27, and include: 

King Brothers, Lindsley Parsons, Sam 
Katzman, Barney Serecky, Trem Carr Pro- 
ductions, Krasne-Burkett Pictures, and 
Jeffry Bernerd. 
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from her own department, he believes she 
alone can fill. 

But Kip protests: she doesn’t know any- 
thing about Law, about the strange mat- 
ters with which the D. A.’'s office deals, 
and furthermore, she is not the least bit 
interested in learning. 

“Did she know verbatim the inscription 
on Alexander Hamilton's tombstone in 
Trinity churchyard before she took this 
job?” She solemnly shakes her head. And 
when she attended Hunter College in her 
senior year, had she ever pondered over 
the distance via subway from Moshulu 
Parkway in the Bronx to Coney Island, 
and that this distance, greater than that 
lying between New York City and Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, can be traversed for the 
investment of one lone nickel? “No, but I 
know now!" Kip enthusiastically responds, 
offering the answer, but her alertness is 
quickly stymied by the brusque inter- 
ruption of her chief: “Then whatever it is 
the D.A. has in mind for you to tackle, 
you'll learn just as you have last year's 
total rainfall in Brooklyn and the number 
of seats in the Yankee Stadium!” 

Haplessly Kip nods and adds: “Maybe, 
but I won't like it! Then she is admon- 
ished to do her best; keep up the fair 
reputation of the Information Centre; 
warned that if she refuses this assign- 
ment, she is fired; then sent on her way 
to Centre Street and the new Criminal 
Courts building, where the New York 
County District Attorney has his offices. 

In a few minutes she is facing the coun- 
ty prosecutor from across a highly-polished 
mahogany surface. He is a youngish man 
—more like a college professor—"the one 
who taught romance languages in my first 
year at Hunter. I had a crush on him,” 
Kip recalls to herself as she listens—or 
tries to—attentively. 

“You've got a thrilling voice,” she 
naively tells him, much to his embarrass- 
ment and annoyance. “If you're not re- 
elected this Fall, you could easily get a 
job at the Information Centre!” 

The District Attorney coughs nervously; 
re-adjusts his glasses; then rivets a pair 
of disapproving eyes upon Kip, but she 
doesn’t wilt, as he imagined she would. 
Instead, she smiles unabashed—even cou- 
quettishly—back at him. 

“But I mean to be re-elected,” he blunt- 
ly tells her. “That's why you're here!” 

“You expect me to vote for you more 
than once in the same district?” Kip asks, 
suppressing legitimate surprise. 
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The District Attorney is not of a mind to 
barter non-sensicalities. He tosses a sheaf 
of news stories clipped from the past 
week's editions of all New York newspap- 
ers. Kip’s eyes rest upon the headlines 
which deal with the mysterious bludgeon- 
ing to death of a New York Cafe Society 
beauty. The story of this gorey crime had 
wiped all other news off the front pages, 
and Kip was as familiar with the day-by- 
day accounts as were ninety-nine out of 
every other one hundred New Yorkers. 
Thus, she doesn't trouble to re-read these 
sensational reports. Instead, assuming a 
naive expression, she assures the serious- 
intent D.A. that she isn't guilty. This, of 
course, further irks him. “We've already 
got one logical suspect ticketed, locked 
up, and as good as convicted,” he reminds 
her. 

“Nan Everett's (the victim's) husband!” 
Kip intervenes, “but I don’t even know the 
man!” 

“And what is more,” the D.A. surprising- 
ly adds, “We don't even think he’s guilty!” 

He. then explains in detail the circum- 
stances surrounding the case. From a 
standpoint of circumstantial evidence, his 
office has an open and shut case against 
Don Everett, now being held for his wife's 
murder. However, he reminds Kip that the 
true function of a county prosecutor is to 
prosecute the guilty and defend the inno- 
cent against railroading and wrongful 
accusation. All of the circumstances lead- 
ing up to and following the bludgeoning 
of Nan Everett point to her husband as 
the fiendish perpetrator. Notwithstanding 
this purely circumstantial evidence, the 
District Attorney believes that the under- 
lying motives are of greater sinister sig- 
nificance than the jealous rage of a hus- 
band exploding in passionate violence. 
Somewhere beyond this assumption is the 
movement of Cafe Society—perhaps a 
gambling ring—a racket operations. At 
all events, the D.A. feels that the slayer 
of Nan Everett is still at large and before 
(if ever) he is apprehended a maze of en- 
tanglements must be cut through and a 
lot of surprising circumstances unearthed. 
That is where Kip fits in. 

She protests on the grounds that she is 
neither a detective nor a solver of rid- 
dles. What the D.A. needs is a first class 
sleuth. He contradicts. If, as he is prone 
to believe, this murder is somehow associ- 
ated with Cafe Society and its characters, 
the police is the very agency he wants 
kept in the background. (We hope this 
gives you a rough idea—Ed.) 
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The independent producer appeals to 
theatres playing double features or third 
runs. To overcome a limited budget, he 
meets big time competition by making 
stories that exploit action, mystery, horror, 
sensationalism (spot news themes, lifted 
from today’s front page newspaper story), 
problem plays, and the supernatural. 

What is preferred by the pulp editors is, 
in a sense, sought after by independent film 
makers. 

After you think you have found a good 
“exploitation theme,” don’t just hang any 
title on it. Sometimes the title will kill a 
sale and often it is the element which in- 
duces a producer to close a deal. 
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Do not write in straight narrative fash- 
ion. Your idea is just a treatment, and 
therefore must be presented in synopsis 
form, being limited not only to brevity of 
space, but brevity of exposition. Use the 
present tense; avoid detailed description of 
characters and locale; never create a situ- 
ation where the dramatic effect results from 
what a character THINKS. We can’t go 
into what a character is THINKING 
ABOUT. Independent movie plot progres- 
sion meags ACTION, SPEECH, and 
PHYSICAL SITUATIONS. 

Do not, unless it is vitally essential, use 
dialogue in your synopsis. 

When mailing your script for submission 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE end of paper control enormously 
increased the troubles of magazine 
publishers. Practically every office I’ve 
visited in the past weeks has had a sad tale 
to tell. And this has included many well- 
established magazines, as well as newcomers. 
Several of the titan publishers have been 
bidding for paper mills and paper jobbing 
houses. Whereby, smaller companies have 
lost out on sources of paper believed secure. 
And the lack of magazine printing presses 
is almost enough to wring tears from the 
sympathetic listener. 

As a consequence, many publishers who 
had announced plans for stepping up fre- 
quency of production on many magazines, 
have beat a hasty retreat. If an editor has 
told you one week that he can buy as much 
material as you will turn out, and a week 
later informs you that he is so sorry, but— 
don’t blame him. 

But in spite of all the headaches which 
the business side of magazines must suffer, 
a few new titles continue to find their way 
on to the newsstands. 


Deb, the newest of the magazines for the 
17 to 22-year-old group, will make its bow 
on April 5th. William Cotton is adding this 
to his Ideal Women’s Group, consisting of 
Personal Romances and three movie fan 
monthlies, all now building to husky circu- 
lations. Tess Buxton is editing, with the aid 
of an alert and lively group of young assist- 
ants. 

Deb will attract the girls of 13 to 16 who 
want to seem older, as well as those up to 
about 25 who have not yet married or who 
want to retain their youthful outlook and 
manner. It is a junior service magazine, 
packed with down-to-earth information and 
entertainment for high school, college, and 
business girls. 

The editors believe the time girls should 
learn to cook and keep house is before mar- 
riage. So there will be household and food 
departments under the direction of Deme- 
tria Taylor, formerly with McCall’s and 
Good Housekeeping. Lillian Lang, who 
conducted the Lang Fashion Tours 
throughout the country, is in charge of the 
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fashion department. Virginia Vincent, from 
Sak’s Fifth Avenue, edits the beauty pages. 

A little fiction will be used in each issue 
of Deb. It must be good—nothing arty or 
sordid. It should be essentially optimistic, 
since optimism is a natural trait at that age. 
This does not preclude a story in which 
things turn out wrong—just so the heroine 
learns or finds out something to her future 
advantage. Stories need a definite plot, or 
a purpose, emerging clearly. Two funda- 
mental types stand out: those stories of 
plot or of character; those which are humor- 
ous or poignant in nature. Lengths run from 
1,500 to 5,000 words. 

Articles for Deb may include anything 
within the limits of good taste and common 
sense. This age group has no limitations on 
its interests. A new angle on atomic energy 
or games to put a party over might fit in 
equally well. But write brightly. Don’t use 
any jive talk. And never write down, These 
readers are old enough to make their own 
decisions. Lengths of articles run 1,500 to 
3,500 words, and fillers will be used, also. 
The editors would like to see outlines of 
what a writer wants to do, or can do, and 
fiction ideas also—but on paper, please. 

Tess Buxton started Design for Living 
back in the fall of 1941. Pearl Harbor 
scared that into an untimely death. But she 
bided her time with other publishing houses, 
and is now back in a magazine for a similar 
age group. Better luck this time! Muriel 
Babcock is editorial director of the group. 
Address: 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Another new magazine geared to the 
prospects of a large circulation is Science 
Illustrated. Backed by the McGraw-Hill 
reputation for fine professional publications, 
it should be able to equal the million of its 
nearest rival in the field of popularized 
science. 

It will be, however, a new type of maga- 
zine, designed to appeal to a new audience. 
The atomic bomb has just put over a tre- 
mendous advertising campaign for science. 
And all the scientific developments of the 
war have made the public not only science- 
conscious, but curious. People are expect- 
ing a bright new world in which scientific 
experimentation and progress in every line 
will contribute to the betterment and beau- 
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tifying of everyday life. 

All these processes will be portrayed, 
starting with the research lab and carrying 
through into terms of how people every- 
where will benefit. This will be done in the 
most dramatic way possible for a magazine 
—in pictures. From 70 to 80 percent of 
Science Illustrated will be in pictures. 

Material will all be thoroughly authenti- 
cated and scientifically accurate. It will be 
interestingly written, and the text will be in 
condensed form, For the present, the mag- 
azine will be largely staff-produced, Such 
articles as are bought outside, will be from . 
writers of highest caliber. However, the ed- 
itors inform me that they will be open to 
ideas and suggestions. Also, there is one 
department to which they will be glad to 
consider contributions. This concerns New 
Consumer Products, Items about really 
worthwhile developments (not gadgets) — 
revolutionary types of things which are al- 
ready on the market, which will be desired 
by everyone, but which scarcely one person 
in a thousand has as yet seen. The editors 
are also on the outlook for new and ex- 
clusive science photographs of highest qual- 
ity. 

Dexter Masters and Dr. Gerald Wendt 
are co-editors of Science Illustrated. The 
latter was science consultant for Time and 
Life magazines. Harley W. Magee is execu- 
tive editor. The first issue will go on sale 
about April first, priced at 25 cents, Offices 
are planned in the McGraw-Hill Building 
on West 42nd Street. But at present, ad- 
dress the magazine at 345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14. 

The number of new publications about 
travel indicate a thoroughly travel-conscious 
public. But each one announced has, thus 
far, a wholly individual slant. Let’s Go isa 
cheerful-looking quarterly in usual flat for- 
mat which will be given out by travel agen- 
cies to their customers. Nominally priced at 
5 cents, the magazine will be sold in bulk 
to the agencies for free distribution. 

Some fiction with a travel background 
(any background) will be bought for Let’s 
Go. This may be either the plotted short- 
short or the sketch type. Lengths must run 
short: 500 to 1,000 words; not over 1,500 
at very most. Articles on travel, though no 
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of the guide-book type, do have a promo- 
tional slant on the particular place, its peo- 
ple, scenery, shopping facilities, etc. A hu- 
morous angle is excellent in these. Good 
illustrations help sell material, as pictures 
play a large part in the appeal of this slick- 
paper number. And cartoons picturing some 
humorous aspect of travel are desired. But 
nothing should carry a derogatory note 
about any particular place. The aim is to 
make readers yearn to visit these glamor 
spots! Tom Crane is editing Let’s Go. He 
pays 2c a word at present, on publica- 
tion. Offices are cramped, space being what 
was available. Address: 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Scholastic Magazines, at 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, will put out an annual 
for high school teachers in April: Your 
Vacation, A ready-made circulation among 
people who do a lot of traveling as a vaca- 
tion pastime. 

The Waverly Publishing Company is a 
new outfit in the Times Square neighbor- 
hood. They already have two fact-detective 
publications out: News Flash Detective 
Cases and Crime File Detective Cases. The 
contents of each is split about 50-50 be- 
tween very recent and the older cases. All 
true material. Occasionally they will use a 
classic case, if very good art is supplied with 
it. While cases may run from 1,000 to 6,000 
words, very little of the shorter lengths is 
bought. Pictures are important on all sto- 
ries. Queries are advisable on current cases. 
No rate has been set. Payment is now by 
arrangement with individual authors, On 
acceptance. 

Bob Arthur is the editor of these two 
magazines, which are bi-monthlies at pres- 
ent selling at 25 cents. The company, re- 
ported to be a cooperative business, has 
plans for other magazines, announcements 
to be made later on. This housing situation 
here in New York certainly does jam busi- 
nesses into small space! Address these mag- 
azines care of the Waverly Publishing Com- 
pany, 1476 Broadway, New York 18. 

Celebrity is the title of the new magazine 
being readied for publication by Rudolph 
Field of House of Field—Doubleday, Inc. 
(No business connection with the book firm 
of Doubleday & Co.) The first issue will be 












































out in March, it is hoped, dated April. It 
is planned as a monthly, its contents as per 
the title. Other details and requirements 
were not yet ready for release now. This 
is an even more crowded cubbyhole of an 
office. Address: 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Emile Gauvreau got his new Picture 
News going with the January issue. He 
uses the comic continuity technique to ap- 
peal to an audience both adult and adoles- 
cent. It seems to pull. There was a print 
order, I understand, of a half million on the 
February issue. Leigh Donenberg is edit- 
ing. Address: 118 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 

An unusual new publication has been 
announced: Tan Town Stories Magazine. 
This specializes in stories by and about col- 
ored people. Circulation is planned for the 
U.S.A. and West Indies. Pioneer Music 
Publishers, Inc., of 101 West 125th Street, 
will put it out. Samuel L. Manning is exec- 
utive editor. 

Life Romances is the new confession bi- 
monthly, put out by Martin Goodman, with 
Bessie H. Little as editor. The market is 
open for short stories in first person, of 
4,000 to 6,000 words, no longer. Also, the 
editor will consider any articles of particu- 
lar interest to women, of a type to fit into 
the confession field, Some poetry of an 
emotional type, preferably 8 to 12 lines. 
And short fillers—a few lines in length— 
items amusing to women. Rates on this 
shorter material have not been decided defi- 
nitely. On the stories, 3 cents a word is 
paid on acceptance. The editorial offices 
are in the Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. 

Mrs. Little is editor also of Miss America, 
the comic format magazine for teen-age 
girls which has just passed the million cir- 
culation mark. Miss Speed, announced to 
take over the editorship, came and went. 
Same address as above. 

The Goodman line-up of comics is really 
something to browse over. More than thirty 
titles now, including 9 monthlies. They fall 
into four types: adventure, cartoon, ani- 
mated, and Tom Sawyerish. Stan Lee, back 
from the Service, into his old job as man- 
aging editor and director of art, is very 
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“Fast reports, eh, Joe?” 


much interested in new writers and new 
artists both. He tells me he is always in need 
of both, with a growing group of comics to 
feed material to all the time. He would 
like to see, from writers, both scripts and 
short-shorts of suitable types. The latter 
run about 1,350 words. Same address: 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 

My Baby converts to a monthly with the 
March issue. This is the Shaw publication, 
sky-high over the Stork Club, at 1 East 53d 
Street, New York 22. Gertrude Warburton 
edits. 

Family Circle Magazine is moving to a 
larger quarters at 25 West 45th Street, New 





York 19, It was formerly at 400 Madison 
Avenue. , 

Mystery Book Magazine has been offi- 
cially claimed and welcomed home to 10 
East 40th Street (New York 16) by its fond 
publisher, Ned Pines, William H. Wise & 
Co. of 50 West 47th Street was given credit 
for it during its first issues by grace of paper 
supply. But now that is no longer neces- 
sary. This monthly of pocket-size, which is 
really tops in the field of original detective 
fiction, asks that manuscripts now be ad- 
dressed to the same address as the other 
Pines magazines (Thrilling Group, See, etc.) 
Lengths run anywhere from 1,000 to 50,000 
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words. Stories may be either mysteries or 
detective whodunits. The one definite spec- 
ification is that manuscripts be really tops, 
with sound plotting and logical solution. 
Better study the last few issues to check on 
which lengths fit in most easily. The arti- 
cles are regular contributions. Pay is ex- 
cellent, and on acceptance. Leo Margulies 
is the editor. 


ILLIAM SWANBERG is back with 

the Dell fact-detective books, after a 
year and a half with the OWI in London. 
“Very interesting work,” he reports, “but 
it’s good to be back.” He is taking over the 
editorship of Inside Detective, while West 
Peterson handles Front-Page Detective. The 


two editors work pretty much on a coopera- | 


tive basis, in the same office, making little 
difference in the policy of the two books. 
Usually, deadline needs determine which 
piece goes into which magazine. A query 
about a case carries for both of them. 

Aside from the usual fact-detective cases, 
which are being bought steadily, there is 
a need for more of the shorter material: 
500-word fillers, especially. This must be 
all-fact but not necessarily cases. It might 
be a short article on a cop, or about a case 
that has some unusual twist. Short stuff 
pays off at a better rate. The regular ma- 
terial goes for 3 cents a word and up, with 
$5 per picture—all on acceptance. Address: 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

The revived publication of Headline De- 
tective, also of the Dell group, has had to 
be postponed because of paper and printing 
difficulties. 

The readers of Dell’s Modern Romances 
are emphatically a young group. Their ages 
range chiefly between 18 and 25 years. 
Watch for this appeal as you study current 
issues. The contents page, now showing the 
divisions of interest which the magazine ap- 
peals to, will help you get a detailed picture 
of this market. 

Miss Berge, the editor, has given me 
some excellent notes on the types of story 
she wants: “1. All stories must contain 
plenty of suspense and direct action drama. 
They must be based on situations that are 
credible and intensely human. They must 
be written in such a way that the reader 
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will see, feel, and participate with the nar- 
rator, Mechanical plotting is not wanted. 
The story that grows out of character is 
much more desirable. 

“2. Forward-looking stories that visualize 
problems that might be happening four to 
six months from now. 3. Stories with a re- 
gional background are very acceptable, par- 
ticularly in the book-length story. 4. Stories 
dealing with colorful family life and emo- 
tional situations growing out of the family 
unit, told from the younger person’s view- 
point, are a good bet, 

“5. Our audience is predominantly 
young; therefore the narrator should, in 
most instances, be youthful. Either male or 
female viewpoint is acceptable, though in 
proportion, we use four times as many 
girl- or woman-told stories as man-told.” 

“The quarrel,” Berge added, “is not the 
story. That’s the climax. The story is what 
it is in the people which makes them act as 
they do, so that their relationships lead in- 
evitably to a climax.” 

Lengths run 5,000 to 8,000 words in the 
shorts, 10,000 to 12,000 for novelets, 15,000 
to 20,000 for book-lengths, Payment is on 
acceptance, at 3 cents a word and up de- 
pending on merit. Very good short-shorts 
up to 1,000 words bring $100. 

Miss Berge is also interested in seeing 
short feature material which will fit into 
the Modern Romances. These fall into 
three lengths: 1-column features (about 
300 words) —$15; 2-column features (about 
650 words) —$30; full-page features (about 
950 words) —$45. A longer feature is used 
occasionally if the subject matter warrants 
it; this cannot exceed 2,500 words. Pay- 
ment is by the word. Bylines of people in 
the medical field on articles of a medical 
nature, bring extra for the byline. Modern 
Romances has passed the million mark in 
circulation. Hazel Berge, editor. Address: 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

Claire Glassbury is now editing both Real 
Romances and Real Story, of the Hillman 
group. These are now located at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 

The four fact-detective magazines of the 
Hillman group have been put on a bi- 
monthly schedule. Crime Detective and 
Headquarters Detective appear one month, 
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| don't know what we're going to do, J. B., 


with Real Detective and Uncensored De- 
tective the next. Huge Layne edits these. 
Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

The Quality Comics group, published 
by Parents’ Institute, has had some editor- 
ial changes. Harold C. Field is now editor 
of Real Heroes and of True Comics, super- 
seding Betty Jacobson who has left the 
company. Arthur Morse is managing editor 
of Sport Stars. Address: 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17. 

The editorial offices of Esquire, Inc. mag- 
azines is being shifted wholly to the New 
York address at 366 Madison Avenue. All 
manuscripts should now come here for Es- 





a. 


nothing seems fantastic enough, anymore.” 


quire, Coronet, and Apparel Arts. There 
have also been some changes in personnel. 
I. K. Schuman is no longer with the com- 
pany. David A. Smart is now listed as editor 
and publisher of Esquire, while George Wis- 
well has succeeded Bruce McClure. Other 
staff changes are in prospect, to be reported 
later. 

Esquire is interested in strong fiction of 
high literary quality with masculine inter- 
est, Top length is 3,500 words; it may run 
shorter. And there is also a need for shorts 
or “Briefs” of 500 to 1,000 words, These 
lengths also apply to the non-fiction. Oc- 
casionally very short pieces of 100 words or 
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less may fit in too. The editor is also in- 
terested in light humorous articles and es- 
says. Payment is according to the merits of 
the piece, with no set rates. Address manu- 
scripts to the magazine. 

Five Novels, the one remaining pulp in 
the Dell list, is now a bi-monthly. Its rates 
have been raised to 2% cents a word 
(double what they used to be). Lengths 
remain 15,000 to 18,000 words, with the 
same story types and masculine slant. Ad- 
dress: 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
Editor: Kathleen Rafferty. 


EGGY GRAVES reports that she badly 

needs novelets of 15,000 to 17,000 words 
for New Love and Romance. These should 
be very dramatic or romantic, Any back- 
ground, with American sweethearts. Good 
rates, in the love-pulp field. Address: Pop- 
ular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

The American Mercury has bought the 
magazine Common Sense, combining the 
two with the February issue. Common 
Sense has been published since 1932; devot- 
ed to serious political and economic issues. 
Lawrence Spivak, publisher of The Mer- 
cury, is considering the publication of a 
weekly magazine at some future date under 
the title, Common Sense. Editorial offices 
are at 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 

Under the imprint of “An American 
Mercury Publication,” Lawrence Spivak is 
publishing a pocket-size magazine of con- 
densed books, Bestsellers. Three titles go 
into each issue, which sells for 25 cents and 
appears bi-monthly now. 

Frederic Buse is making his Movie Play 
into a regular fan magazine. It will appear 
bi-monthly for the present. Houston Gray 
is its editor. 

His confession magazine, My Love, now 
sets its rates on romantic verse at 50 cents 
a line, Ethel Pomeroy edits this. 

He also gets out two cartoon publica- 
tions: Fun Riot and Fun & Frolic, bi- 
monthlies. Here is a huge and wide open 
market for cartoons, on which payment is 
$10 and $15; immediately on acceptance. 
There is also here a market for short hu- 
‘morous articles and stories; anything to 
2.000 words in length. On this type of 
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material minimum payment is 3 cents a 
word, and up. Buse magazines may all be 
‘addressed for the present at 66 East 78th 
Street, New York 21. There’s a move in 
prospect—to an even more plush layout. 
And without all those carpetted stairs, past 
closed doors behind which Jerry Buse’s 
family are said to lurk, Wait till you hear 
about the new place! 

Several of the Red Circle pulps are be- 
ing resurrected, after a wartime suspension. 
Robert Erisman tells me that he is buying 
for Western Novel and Short Stories—all 
lengths up to 40,000 words. Also short sto- 
ries of any detective type up to 5,000 words 
for Detective Short Stories. Also, he wants 
horror-mystery stories for a pulp (title not 
released) ; shorts to 5,000, novel of 20,000 
to 30,000 words. These are bi-monthlies 
now. Payment is on acceptance, at a cent 
a word straight. Address: 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Daisy Bacon’s magazines are still in the 
pocket size, so her needs are limited. But a 
good market for those who can make it. 
Rates, though on a cent a word base, some- 
times run high. For Detective Story she can 
use short novels up to 20,000 words, novelets 
to 12,000, and shorts of 2,000 to 8,000. 
Here is a good place for off-trail verse of 4 
to 16 lines. Better study the magazine to 
get a more specific idea of what is liked. 

For Love Story Magazine, the market is 
chiefly for shorts of 4,000 to 6,500 words, 
with serials of 2 to 4 parts in installments 
of 7,500 words also used, as well as an 
occasional novelet of 7,500 words and con- 
siderable short verse of 4 to 16 lines. 
Practically all backgrounds can be used, 
including foreign; also an occasional period 
story. Address these two magazines at 122 
East 42nd Street, New York 17 (Street & 
Smith). 

Abner Sundell, recently out of the Ser- 
vice, is taking over as editorial director of 
Your Guide Publications at 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16. Arthur Bernhard is 
publisher of this group, which is mostly 
fact-detective magazines. Of these, seven 
are already on a regular publishingschedule, 
as quarterlies. These are very much in the 
market for material. Three of these titles 
were originally issued under the Allied 
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Graphic Arts name: Line-up Detective, 
Smash-Fact Detective and Police Detective. 
The address formerly given was 345 Madi- 
son Avenue, with Ana Mayer as editor. 
This connection no longer exists. 

The other titles in this group include: 
Special Detective Cases, True Crime, Wo- 
men in Crime, and Best True Fact Detec- 
tive Cases. True Fact and Special Detective 
can each use a novelet up to 20,000 words. 
If you saw the movie, The House on 92nd 
Street, you’ll have an idea of what the edi- 
tor likes. Query on these particularly. All 
stories must be fact. But the editor wants 
more interest in the writing than the aver- 
age fact magazine offers. Fiction writers 
who would like to take a crack at this type 
of story, would be especially welcome. 
Shorts average up to 5,000 words. Rates 
are mostly around 2 cents a word, right on 
acceptance, but these vary, with extra by 
arrangement for top name men. 


OR her third novel, a story of a 
1a Negro family titled “Mrs. Palmer’s 

Honey,’ Fannie Cook, St. Louis 
writer, today receives the first George Wash- 
ington Carver Memorial Award of $2,500 
from Doubleday & Co., book publishers. 
“Mrs. Palmers Honey” is published today, 
and in the opinion of the judges (the editors 
of Doubleday) is the book which seemed, 
from all the manuscripts considered, to 
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make the most effective literary contribution 
to the Negro’s place in American life. This 
Award, established in 1944, remains open 
indefinitely, and will be given whenever a 
full-length manuscript is judged worthy of 
this special recognition. 


Mrs. Cook, who is white, is a Missourian 
“born that way and stayed that way.” She 
attended St. Louis public schools, and has 
degrees from the University of Missouri 
and Washington University. At the present 
time, in her home city of St. Louis, she is 
a member of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Race Relations, and a board member of 
the people’s Art Center. She also serves in 
an advisory capacity in the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Her husband is a physician in St. 
Louis, and their two sons have served in 
the armed forces, one as an M. D. with the 
Seventh Army and the other as a B-17 
pilot. 

Two previous novels by Mrs. Cook, The 
Hill Grows Steeper and Boot-Heel Doctor, 
were published in 1938 and 1941 respect- 
ively. She has been writing for more than 
a dozen years, and her short stories have 
appeared in national magazines. 


“Mrs. Palmer’s Honey” is the story of 
Honey Hoop, for many years domestic serv- 
ant, and her transition into war worker and 
union member. 











, NODAY the fact detective magazines 
are among the largest sellers on the 
market. The readers of this type 

of publication number up into the millions. 

Competition in this field is so keen that 
many editors refuse to purchase a current 
story if an account of the case has appeared 
in another magazine. Being a newspaper- 
man myself, I can understand this. No 
newspaper likes to be beat on a story. The 
same thing applies to the fact detective 
books. 

For the beginning writer, the true crime 
field offers many opportunities. It is one 
of the best paying markets, ranging from 
one cent to five cents per word. 

To fill the needs of all the books in the 
fact detective field, 150 stories are pur- 
chased each month. The market will be 
larger in coming months when editors have 
adjusted their paper problems with the 
printers. 

A few months ago a letter of mine ap- 
peared in Writers Dicest. As a result I 
received numerous letters and cards from 
prospective writers wanting additional in- 
formation on various phases of this type of 
writing. The most oft-asked query is— 
“How do you go about writing a fact de- 
tective story?” 

The plan I’ve always followed is to first 
locate a murder case—most crime stories 
are centered around murder—which has 
all the elements of a good story. By that, 


I mean a case which contains honest-to- , 


goodness police work, mystery, suspense. 

Next, see if photos are obtainable of the 
principal characters—the killer, victim, 
chief of police, sheriff, murder scene, the 
weapon, courthouse where the case was 
tried, the jail where the killer was housed, 
etc. 

Then query an editor and see if he 


Writing the Fact Detective Story 
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would be interested in seeing a story on 
the case. If the case is new, the best plan 
is to wire your query in, for the chances 
are that other writers may be planning to 
do a yarn on the same case. 

If the editor gives you the go-ahead sig- 
nal, then outline the steps in the case from 
the finding of the body to the conviction 
and sentencing of the killer. I first make 
a rough draft, and then work in the dia- 
logue and build up the suspense as I go. 
When the story is completed, I: edit it 
carefully and then copy the final draft. 

When the story is finished, assemble 
your photos, paste your captions on each 
picture and then put the manuscript and 
art in a large envelope along with a piece 
of cardboard to prevent folding or bend- 
ing. Sufficient postage must be enclosed 
to assure return of the manuscript in case 
it is rejected. 

Good detective work counts a lot. Strong 
police work will sell an otherwise weak 
case. In one yarn I sold to Tru-Life De- 
tective Cases an old bachelor farmer was 
found slain on the back porch of his home. 
His wallet was missing and his house had 
been ransacked, indicating that robbery 
had motivated the crime. 

The police were entirely without clues 
—that is until several days later when an 
alert sheriff's deputy happened to find a 
tiny, soiled diary in which the murdered 
farmer had kept a daily account of his 
life. Two days before the crime, the victim 
had made the pencilled notation that a 
neighbor youth had tried to rob him while 
he was asleep. The finger of guilt was 
pointed at the youth, and officers promptly 
arrested him for questioning. He finally 
broke down and confessed that he had 
killed the old man for purposes of robbery. 
Justice had won out and I had a good 
case to work on. 
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Clever disguises and tricks make for good 
reading. In one story I wrote, the dismem- 
bered body of an old man was found in a 
burned barn on an abandoned farm. The 
head and legs were missing, which fur- 
nished police with a tough problem of 
making identification. 

Persistent work finally led to the identifi- 
cation by means of a small birthmark on 
the victim’s right thigh. After establishing 
robbery as the motive, officers arrested a 
suspect, but he denied any knowledge of 
the crime. Police realized that the evi- 
dence against the man was thin and would 
not hold up in court. They needed a con- 
fession. How to get it? 


An outside officer was called in and, 
posing as a drunken tramp, he was jailed 
in the same cell with the suspected killer. 
After three days and nights, he won the 
suspect’s confidence and gained from him 
an admission of guilt. You think that 
story didn’t sell? John Shuttleworth, of 
True Detective, bought it quick as a flash. 


LEVER climaxes help strengthen a 

story. In one yarn I did, a service 
station attendant was found slain in his 
place of business early one morning. He 
had been bludgeoned to death with a blunt 
instrument, and the cash register had been 
rifled. Police questioned four suspects 
before they finally located a young truck 
driver who had been seen purchasing a tire 
from the service station attendant a few 
hours before he was slain. 

Located at a rooming house, the youth 
claimed that he knew nothing about the 
slaying. He declared that he had been in 
his room at the time of the crime. He 
further claimed that he hadn’t even heard 
of the murder. So the chief of police 
decided to try a ruse to see if the boy was 
lying. 

“Whoever shot him really meant to do 
a thorough job of it,” the police chief 
mused, half-aloud. 

The youth babbled out, “But he wasn’t 
shot. He was beat over the...” He 
paused in the middle of the sentence, real- 
izing that he had fallen for the trap. He 
admitted finally that he had returned to 
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the service station after buying the tire and 
proceeded to bludgeon the attendant to 
death and rob the cash register. This bit 
of work, I’m sure, is what sold the story 
to West Peterson of Inside Detective. 

In another story, a Salvation Army nurse 
was found murdered in the kitchen of her 
home. She had been beat over the head 
with ahammer. The weapon, blood-stained 
and containing fingerprints, lay nearby on 
the floor. 

A fingerprint officer took the weapon to 
the laboratory and revealed that the killer 
was left-handed. Other officers wanted to 
know how he knew this. The thumb print, 
he explained, was on the right side of the 
handle, showing that a left-handed person 
had wielded the weapon. Clever deduc- 
tion. 

A transient, who had been given a meal 
and lodging by the kindly old woman, was 
apprehended for questioning, he confessed 
that he killed the old lady for robbery. 
Hugh Layne purchased this story and used 
it in Uncensored Detective last fall under 
the title, “Who Killed Carolina’s Kind 
Lady?” 

In writing the fact detective story, one 
thing is certain—you can’t write the case 
like it actually happened and expect to 
sell it. By that, I don’t mean you should 
distort the facts and throw in fake suspects. 
But you should arrange your facts so as to 
make an interesting yarn. 


On the surface, many murder cases ap- 
pear to be without any mystery. Some 
times newspapers fail to reveal the true 
inside of a murder. Such a case happened 
in North Carolina last fall. A woman was 
found murdered and her husband was 
shortly arrested and confessed to the slay- 
ing. It looked to be a straight out-and-out 
killing with no apparent mystery, no sus- 
pects other than the husband. Was there 
more to the case than this? I questioned 
officers and learned that a young man liv- 
ing in the vicinity had been a frequent 
visitor to the murdered woman’s home. 

Using him as a suspect, I blew smoke 
on the mystery and temporarily threw sus- 
picion off the husband. Similar cases are 
encountered daily by writers. 
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DITORS have different likes and dis- 
likes. Harry Keller, of Official Detec- 
tive, likes for the officers to be on the scene 
in the first paragraph. Hugh Layne pre- 
fers stories which contain a woman angle. 
He also likes yarns with a mountaineer 
background. 

Ethel Sundberg, of Close-Up, Inc., who 
edits Human Detective Cases, Confidential 
Detective, and Revealing Detective Cases, 
likes stories which contain a weird angle. 
For instance witchcraft, etc. 

Shuttleworth demands yarns which have 
good police work. And stories for his two 
publications—True Detective and Master 
Detective—must be of a better type of 
writing than ordinary yarns, for his mag- 
azines are bought by a higher type of 
reader. 

With 56 sales to my credit in three years, 
I’ve found that one of the best editors to 
do business with is Layne, who edits the 
four crime books for Hillman Periodicals. 
He gives prompt reports and quick checks. 
Every Friday is pay day at Hillman. His 
rate of pay is high, averaging two cent per 
word, and he pays $5 per picture. 

Another topnotch editor is Len Diegre, 
who is editing Authentic Detective, Baffling 
Detective, Current Detective and Timely 
Detective Cases for Editorial Management, 
Inc., at 1841 Broadway, New York City. 
Diegre used to be with Fawcett Publica- 
tions and is a veteran in the game. His 
reports are also fast. So are his checks. 

Despite the fact that many writers have 
returned from military service, the fact de- 
tective field is still wide open. The oppor- 
tunities here are unlimited. 


N example of good fact detective writ- 
A ive is shown in the following para- 
graph from “Riddle of the Fright- 
ened Widow,” by Frank Ward in the 
March issue of Inside Detective: 
“Tt seems clear that the slayer is a 
large man, or a very powerful one,” 
Galletly (the sheriff) agreed. “The au- 
topsy shows that, and so does the fact 
that the body was carried a quarter of 
a mile and thrown in the mill pond.” 
“That much is obvious,” Clarke (the 
district attorney) said. “But why did 











































the murderer go to all that trouble? 
The water was only three feet deep. 
Did he think it would hide the body? 
And what about the rope? It had been 
tied around her neck, yet he had stran- 
gled her with his hands.” 

In a true crime story the author usually 
raises the questions for the reader, such as, 
“what was the motive behind the crime?” 
“where was the weapon?” and “who was 
the killer?” 


In his story, Ward raises the questions for 
the reader by using dialogue, at the same 
time having the officers theorize several 
points of the case. 

Ward blows smoke on the mystery by 
having Galletly say, “ ‘Possibly the mur- 
derer didn’t know how shallow the pond 
was, In that case he must be a stranger.’” 

Immediately the reader senses that the 
killer is someone from out of the neighbor- 
hood, This is just what Ward intended. 
The reader is completely surprised at the 
climax when it turns out that the crime 
was committed by two brothers, who were 
neighbors of the slain woman. Both men 
were convicted and hanged for the crime. 


One of the biggest mistakes made by be- 
ginning writers is the use of type-worn 
phrases, such as, “The sight of the dead 
woman’s body caused the hunter to freeze 
in his tracks,” “The sheriff’s teeth clamped 
together like the jaws of a trap,” and 
“Death lurked in the shadows.” 

Another example of bad fact detective 
writing is the story that begins like this: 

The sheriff, dozing in the big chair at 
his desk, was suddenly snapped awake 
by the ringing of his telephone. 

“T’ve just found a dead woman!” the 
caller exclaimed. 

This type of opening is outdated. Editors 
want fresh openings. Good, well-written 
leads inspire a reader’s interest. For in- 
stance, take the lead Barton Black used in 
his story, “Bummy’s Last Kayo,” which 
also appeared in the March issue of Inside 
Detective: 

The red neon sign still glowed in the 
frost-clouded front window of Duddy’s 
Bar and Grill at 826 Remsen Avenue in 
the Canarsie section of Brooklyn at 2:45 
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a.m. on Wednesday, November 21, 
1945. 

Inside the tavern the bartender was 
mopping up in readiness for closing 
time. Three men stood at the bar, two 
of them talking in low tones and the 
third drinking alone. 

Suddenly the front door swung open 
and four swarthy young men strode 
into the tavern, each holding a revolver 
at hip level. 

Notice how Black slips the locale and 
time into the opening paragraph, at the 
same time using color. By the end of the 
third paragraph he has the reader anxious 
to continue the story to find out what will 
take place. 

No doubt you’ve had stories which were 
rejected with the notation, “Sorry, but it 
didn’t QUITE meet our expectations.” The 
best thing to do is study the manuscript 
carefully and try to find out what caused 
it to be rejected. 

A friend of mine, just starting out as a 
writer, recently had a manuscript which was 
rejected with such a notation, In glancing 
through it, I noticed he had stuck too close 
to facts. It was more like a newspaper ac- 
count than a fast-moving detective story. 
One paragraph, for instance, read thus: 

The officers searched around the 
room, which was turned topsy-turvy. 
Would they find any clues? The chairs 
were overturned. The small hook rugs 
were out of place. A few feet away laid a 
bloody hammer. Was this the weapon 
used to snuff out the woman’s life? One 
officer stepped over and picked up the 
hammer with a handkerchief to keep 
from obliterating any fingerprints. 

After he had revised the paragraph it 
read like this: 

Hoping they might find some clue 
that would shed light on the crime, the 
officers began a minute search of the 
murder chamber. The room was turned 
topsy-turvy, indicating that a struggle 
had taken place. Chairs lay overturned 
upon the small hook rugs which had 
been scuffed into heaps on the floor, A 
few feet away lay a blood-stained ham- 
mer, apparently used to bludgeon the 
victim to death. Gingerly, one of the 
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officers reached down and picked up the 
weapon carefully with his handkerchief. 


Sounds better, doesn’t it? 

As in any story, good dialogue goes a long 
way toward making a fact detective story 
interesting and saleable. 

An example of dialogue editors definitely 
do not want is shown in the following: 


The sheriff turned swiftly to Deputy 
Smith. “Hot-foot it over to Mike’s joint. 
Somebody just bumped Mike off by 
pumping him full of shot with a double 
barrel gun. Whoever pulled the job ri- 
fled the cash register clean as a whistle 
and made off with all the dough, Re- 
port back pronto.” 

It’s obvious that no officer in real life 
would let loose with this kind of talk. So 
let’s change it to read: 

The sheriff wheeled around to Dep- 
uty Smith and instructed, “Jim, hurry 
over to Mike’s place. I just got a report 
that he’s been killed, shot with a double 
barrel gun, they say. Whoever did it 
cleaned out the cash register. Come 
right back as soon as you get the full 
details.” 

All fact detective stories involving mur- 
der close with the trial] and: sentence of the 
killer, unless the case happens to be a cur- 
rent one in which the trial has not yet been 
held. 

In a current case where the killer has 
not been tried, a good ending is as follows: 
“At this writing the killer is awaiting trial, 
with the state determined to demand the 
death penalty.” 

Some magazines insist on a trial and con- 
viction of the killer before purchasing a 
case. 

Here’s a complete list of the current fact 
detective magazines and the publishing 
houses: 

Fawcett Pusuications, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York City: Startling De- 
tective Cases, Best Detective Cases. 

Hititman Periopicats, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: Real Detective, 
Crime Detective, Headquarters Detective, 
Uncensored Detective. 

(Continued to page 80) 





NCE, when I was an eager cub re- 
O porter, the city editor of the Hono- 

lulu Advertiser gave me a Bible to 
read and quizzed me now and then just 
to make sure I studied the book. 

That editor had no interest in my at- 
titude toward religion. He didn’t even 
care about my off duty morals. He was 
teaching me to write and chose the Bible 
as a textbook. Most editors in those days 
were setting specific rules. for reporters— 
telling them just which details had to go 
into the lead of a news story. My editor 
had other ideas. 

“The lead is nothing more than a trap 
to catch the reader’s interest,” he said. 
“Make it set the atmosphere for your story. 
Make it indicate the character of the story. 
Keep it short, so the reader can grasp it 
quickly. Put some punch into it. Make it 
hit him between the eyes. If he wants to 
know all the who, what, when and where, 
he’ll read on. If he doesn’t read on, you 
haven’t written a good lead.” 

There was more. 

“Write simply,” he insisted—and that’s 
where the Bible came in. 

There is no finer writing in the world, 
he reminded me, than some of the passages 
in the King James version of the Bible— 
and you'll seek in vain there for long, 
“flowing” sentences. You won’t find many 
words of more than three syllables. 

As a reporter I remembered and tried 
to practice his methods, and seldom was 
any story of mine altered on the copy desk. 
But later as a free lance magazine writer I 
forgot those rules, or thought they didn’t 
apply to smooth-paper authorship. From 
the “little” magazines, from Cosmopolitan 
and Saturday Evening Post, and from al- 
most everything in between, I accumulated 
one of the nation’s largest collections of 
formal and informal rejection notices. For 
years my sales were less than enough to 
pay for the postage I was using. 


Write It Simply 


By EUGENE M. FISHER 









Then I tried my hand at westerns and 
in 1930 I sold a story to Ace High, after I 
had revised and rewritten the tale twice 
along lines laid down by the editors. 

When I read my final draft of that story 
I made a startling discovery. The writing 
Ace High wanted was the same simple, 
direct writing I had first learned in Hono- 
lulu. 

For the pulps I did that sort of writing 
thenceforth, but in stuff aimed at the 
smooth paper books I still tried to make 
my sentences “flow”. I sought rhythm. I 
tried to avoid what I thought was the 
“jerky” style of the pulps—and slipped in- 
evitably into the long-sentence habit again. 
When the “better” magazines turned my 
stories down I rewrote them and sold many 
of them to my pulp markets. 

That went on for years. Then the edi- 
tor of one of the country’s top fiction maga- 
zines wrote me a letter. He had seen in a 
pulp book one of my rewritten stories he 
had rejected. 

“If you had written it that well for me,” 
he said, “I should almost certainly have 
bought the damned thing.” 

So now I know. Now, when my few re- 
maining hairs are graying fast, I have 
learned again that the best writing is the 
simplest writing. I know that this is true 
for Esquire and the New Yorker, for Blue 
Book and American and Rangeland Ro- 
mances. It is true for Science and Me- 
chanics, which I edit myself. 

The simplest writing is the best writing 
because it has the widest appeal. Any 
mind, however erudite, grasps the simple 
things most quickly, understands them most 
readily and retains them longest. If you 
and I have to read a sentence twice to 
seize its meaning, the author has fallen 
down on his job. 

Let’s dig up a few samples to illustrate 
this matter of construction style. May I 
be the first guinea pig? 
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I sent off to one of the best smooth 
paper magazines a story with a western 
setting. It opened like this: 

Already the swift and sudden Arizona 
night had fallen, and yonder in the 
west, where only now, it seemed, the 
mountain peaks had stood out sharp as 
huge purple needles, the distant range 
was lost in universal blackness. Some- 
where, not far away, a coyote howled 
weirdly and the man swung about with 
a sudden start, one hand racing for a 
gun as if some long awaited danger 
were actually upon him; then he shrug- 
ged his wide shoulders and cursed him- 
self softly. 


Seventy-nine words, not counting sev- 
eral uses of the indefinite article. Two 
sentences, one of them held together arti- 
ficially by a semi-colon. Two subordinate 
clauses. Eight commas, to keep ideas from 
running together in a meaningless mess. 
Awkward construction. The very length 
of the sentences destroyed the sharp pic- 
ture I wanted to draw of a man in con- 
stant danger. 

Here’s how that opening looked when I 
“wrote it down” (as I thought) for Ace 
High: 


Only now, it seemed, the western 
peaks had stood out sharp as huge pur- 
ple needles. Already they were lost in 
the blackness of the sudden Arizona 
night. 

Not far away a coyote howled, weirdly. 
The man started swiftly up. One hand 
raced for a gun, as if some long awaited 
danger were actually upon him. Then 
he shrugged his wide shoulders and 
cursed himself softly. 


There is the opening that would have 
sold that story elsewhere for better pay— 
if the whole tale had been as well written. 
Sixty-three words. Six sentences. Two 
paragraphs. Only four commas. Only one 
subordinate clause. 

Here is the opening paragraph of a 
“how-to-do-it” article recently submitted 
to Science and Mechanics: 


Facet cutting is the art of enhancing 
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the beauty of transparent gem stones by 
developing symmetrically arranged flat 
surfaces that reflect and refract light to 
reveal the gem’s true brilliance and color. 
Such work demands somewhat more 
specialized equipment than cutting the 
rounded or cabochon gems described in 
an earlier article of this series and makes 
a greater call on the lapidary’s skill, but 
the amateur who is willing to invest 
patience, intelligence and effort in his 
hobby can do it, and his reward will be 
the creation of glowing beauty. 


The author knew what he was talking 
about. We wanted the story, and we 
bought it. 

There was plenty of meat in that first 
paragraph, too—altogether too much meat 
in one big piece for any reader to chew 
and swallow at a single bite. Two sen- 
tences. Ninety words tied together with 
conjunctions, prepositions and commas. 
When the story got into type it looked a 
little different : 


Facet cutting is an art. It enhances 
the beauty of transparent gem stones— 
and that is its purpose. Facets are sym- 
metrically arranged flat surfaces that re- 
flect and refract light to reveal the 
gem’s true brilliance and color. 


Such work demands somewhat more 
specialized equipment than cutting the 
rounded or cabochon gems described in 
an earlier article in this series. It makes 
a greater call on the lapidary’s skill. Yet 
the amateur who is willing to invest 
patience, intelligence and effort in his 
hobby can do it. The creation of glowing 
beauty will be his reward. 


The author’s first sentence became a 
paragraph of three sentences. His second 
sentence, broken into four, made a second 
paragraph. In the edited version sentence 
length averages 13.6 words against the 
original sentence length of 32 and 58 
words, respectively. The whole thing can 
be more readily grasped. The plan and 
purpose of the story become clearer. 


We can easily find published examples 
to illustrate my thesis. The first was taken 
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at random from Adria Locke Langley’s 
“A Lion Is In The Streets”: 


Verity felt like a tightrope walker try- 
ing to balance herself with two um- 
brellas. One, a huge emotional umbrella, 
and the other a small umbrella of good 
sense. The good-sense one was very 
small, it sometimes seemed to her. No 
larger than a Victorian face shade. Yes, 
she thought, that’s probably it—just a 
complexion saver. One umbrella was 
never put wholly away while the other 
was relied upon. She couldn’t let go of 
either one; so she swayed this way, then 
that, feeling always a little insecure, a 
little annoyed with herself. 


That paragraph is easy to read and it’s 
‘easy to grasp. It paints a clear picture 
of a woman torn between what she thinks 
she should do and the things her emotions 
demand. 

This example was chosen from the first 
chapter of Marguerite Steen’s “The Sun 
Is My Undoing”: 

It came, before dusk had fallen, like 

a lightning shaft that drove deep into 

the foundations of civic propriety. Her- 

cules Flood, founder and owner of the 
timber company which, in the fashion 
of more prosperous provincial businesses 
in those days, had extended its activities 
to London, and its reputation through- 
out the shipbuilding trade of England; 
notable contributor, no less in his private 
than in his public life, to the fame and 
dignity of his city; pillar of commercial 
probity, distinguished officer of the So- 
ciety of Merchant Adventurers, ship- 
owner, alderman, magistrate, sheriff, 
sometimes church warden; benefactor 
of the poor and terror of local mis- 
creants; celebrated patron, not only of 
more serious exploits, but of the Ring, 
the Sod, and all sportsmanlike activities 
of the district; last but not least, father 
of the distinguished abolitionist light of 

Methodism, and eminent man of affairs, 

Mr. Jason Flood—Hercules had died 

of a stroke, at the height of a drunken 

orgy whose descriptions, as time wore 
on and invention surpassed itself, trans- 
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cended the utmost bounds of human 
possibility, 


The word count is 171, and all but 18 of 
those words are strung together in one 
confusing, jumbled sentence. Not one per- 
son in 50, I am convinced, could read 
that paragraph once, quickly, and come 
up with an accurate statement of the detail 
it contains. Any reader who cannot sum- 
marize, for himself, a paragraph after the 
first reading obviously hasn’t grasped’ all he 
has read. A writer whose work can’t be 
grasped quickly has failed in part of his 
purpose. 

That paragraph is, in my opinion, very 
poor writing, and the fact that “The Sun 
Is My Undoing” became a best seller does 
not invalidate the criticism. It became a 
best seller in spite of spots of poor writing. 
The story had other qualities that out- 
weighed its awkward telling. 

That very fact offers a vital moral: Good 
writing of itself will never sell a manuscript. 
There has to be real virtue in the story. 
But good writing may very well tip the 
scales in favor of a run-of-the-mill yarn 
that otherwise would never get into print. 

Robert Gunning, of Columbus, Ohio, 
makes his living conducting “readability” 
surveys for the larger newspapers. His 
precepts are being adopted by newspaper 
editors throughout the country. Reporters 
are being schooled to make their copy 
more readable—and Gunning’s chief em- 
phasis is on simple, clear writing. 





He grades every story—local, state, wire, 
even the editorials—on the basis of its 
readability. His grading system is based 
on the reading capacity of persons who 
have completed a given number of years 
of formal schooling. Thus a 6 means that 
anyone with a’ sixth grade education should 
be able to read and understand the story 
at once. Anything graded 12 is beyond 
the grasp of persons not high school grad- 
uates. 

Writing material that Gunning might 
grade a 6 is not, of course, a goal for 
every kind of writing at all times. But it 
will suit our purpose more often than not. 


Perhaps the best book of psychology “Mind 
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in The Making” by James Harvey Robin- 
son is easily within the realm of almost 
everyone’s understanding and it is the 
lucidness of the book that made it great. 

Reader’s Digest, by Gunning’s system, 
rates a 7 consistently, and Reader’s Digest 
is one of the most popular and widely read 
magazines in these United States. The edi- 
tors of that book not only condense but 
also simplify the material they use from 
other publications. 

For myself, I have certain rules that I 
try to follow—not slavishly, but with judg- 
ment. Few of my sentences run to more 
than 20 words, none to more than 30. 
Seldom do I let a paragraph exceed 60 
words. I never use a polysyllable if there 
is any monosyllable to carry my meaning. 
Every manuscript must be held to a mini- 
mum wordage, regardless of the method 
of payment. 

As an editor I have never tried to fit re- 
porters or contributors into a pattern that 
is strictly my own. Each writer’s style is 
his own, and must remain so. But editors 
will continue to revise copy—and a story 
well and simply written, needing no re- 
vision, is always hailed with gladness. 


Why not try a test on one of your own 
unsold stories the one you think is 
good . . . the one that makes you wonder 
why the editors turn it down? 


Go over it again. Strike out every word, 
every phrase, that does not actually ad- 
vance the action or play some other vital 
role. Cut sentence length to the bone. Trim 
paragraphs, or split them, or both. 

Now start from the beginning once more. 
If you have used words like “stertorous,” 
kill them and try words like “hoarse.” 
Simplify your words as well as your sen- 
tences, 


Rewrite and retype the manuscript. Pick 
a likely market and send your story on 
its way once more. 


If there were any accurate way of check- 
ing results among those readers of WRITER’S 
Dicest who may try this plan, I should 
like to wager a new hat (I do need one, 
myself!) that a considerable percentage 
of these rewritten stories will be accepted. 
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Idea Men 
Sir: 

We are in the market for gags, one or two 
sentence “he and she” jokes or just plain ideas 
for cartoon-type newspaper advertisements built 
around mild social misdemeanors or humorous 
situations arising from overlooking some detail 
of manners or dress. We prefer to assign the 
actual drawing of the cartoon embodying the 
idea or joke but will pay promptly and well for 
simple, usable ideas provided they embody a 
clear cut point or fresh idea which can be illus- 
trated as well as conveyed in words. This is not 
a contest. We will send on request mimeographed 
sheet describing in more detaii the type of ma- 
terial we can use. 


We are not looking for writers or artists as 
such, but for usable ideas which can be visualized 
either from the dialog or gag or from a mere 
description in words. 


LEONARD W. SMITH, 
Carr Liggett Advertising Agency, 
NBC Building, 
815 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14, O. 


Engineering Trade 
Sir: 

Numerous readers of Wrrrer’s Dicest look- 
ing to the trade journals as a market will be in- 
terested in the requirements of Production Engi- 
neering @ Management. Ours is a metal-work- 
ing magazine with a circulation among more 
than 20,000 top executives in American factories 
engaged in the fabrication of all types of metal 
products. 


We have need for two distinct types of ma- 
terial. The first, technical copy with drawings 
or glossy photographs, should show tools and 
methods used in metal-working manufacturing 
operations. Such copy, is slanted to indicate 
reduced manufacturing costs and increased pro- 
duction The other type of material is news copy, 
reporting changes in plant personnel in the metal 
working industry as well as changes in corporate 
ownership, new plant construction and plant ad- 
ditions. Such personnel would include factory 
managers, general managers, master mechanics, 
production engineers and chief tool engineers. 

Payment for photographs is $1.00 per print 
for hand-outs, and $2.00 for originals. Payment 
for copy is approximately 1%c per word with 
payment for technical articles based on the value 
to our publication. Payment is on acceptance. 

WALLACE A. SCOTTEN, 
Associate Editor, 
The Bramson Publishing Company, 
2842 W. Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 











































FIFTY CATHOLIC MARKETS 


By EDOARDO MAROLLA 


steady market for all types of manu- 

scripts. There are a dozen two or 
three cent a word publications and a large 
number of one cent and one-half cent a 
word magazines. Payment is mostly on 
acceptance. Manuscripts used run all the 
way from two line poems to serials. 

Standards are generally high and many 
of the magazines are definitely slicks printed 
on the finest paper available with illustra- 
tions in color and first class covers, This 
market must be studied carefully and sub- 
mission of a second-rate script to a Catho- 
lic magazine is as much a waste of the 
writer’s and editor’s time as submitting 
such a script to a secular market. Get 
sample copies and study them. If you 
submit a script to one of the fifty magazines 
listed without first studying it, then this 
article is a failure... 

Only a limited number of Catholic maga- 
zines use the specially religious story. Most 
editors want just good, clean stories of 
American life—stories of love and of 
adventure, stories of family life, mystery 
stories, and humor — the same type of story 
which appears in the better general publi- 
cations — only, keep it clean. If an other- 
wise good story also brings out a moral or 
point of Catholic truth in its unfolding, so 
much the better—but definitely avoid 
preaching. 

Articles on current subjects differ little 
from those the better seculars use. Some 
can be slanted to give the Catholic position, 
but great care must be exercised to be 
absolutely authentic. Articles dealing with 
Catholic biographical or historical subjects 
have a ready sale. Most magazines de- 
mand illustrations. 

Payment for verse in the Catholic field 
is unusually high which means Catholic 


C ATHOLIC magazines offer you a 
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editors have their pick and can choose 
only the very best. In verse, as aside from 
fiction, a religious note is preferred. 

In the juvenile field Catholic magazines 
have made tremendous strides in circula- 
tion and have improved their format and 
rates to writers accordingly. They are 
right on top of the field. The Pflaum 
group is noted for its advances the past 
few years. 

Specific mention should be made of the 
Catholic Press Association which has always 
encouraged its editor members to turn out 
better magazines and to pay its writers 
better and better rates. In the current 
Catholic Writer Yearbook Father Patrick 
O’Connor, the progressive president of the 
Association urges Catholic writers to band 
together and bargain collectively for better 
rates and conditions. Interested writers 
can affiliate with the Association and form 
local groups by writing the executive secre- 
tary, Catholic Press Association, 572 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 

Worthy of mention is the CATHOLIC 
DIGEST edited by Father Paul Bussard 
at 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 
It has given writers a new horizon through- 
out the English speaking world and Latin 
America in addition through a Spanish 
edition. Everything reprinted is paid for 
at good rates. 


OPPING the Catholic field both as to 
standards and rates of payment are 
the following : 

COLUMBIA, New Haven 7, Conn. 
Editor, John Donahue. Published by the 
Knights of Columbus, material should be 
of male interest. Short stories and articles, 
2500-3500 words. 1 to 3c on acceptance; 
prompt replies. 


EXTENSION, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
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Chicago 1, Ill. Associate Editor, Eileen 
O’Hayer. A first class publication very 
similar to the best women’s magazines. 
Uses stories of romance, mystery, adventure, 
—general reader appeal— 1000 to 5000 
words; serials, not more than six install- 
ments of not more than 5000 words each; 
articles of general interest up to 4000 words ; 
poetry; cartoons. Rates are very good: 
$100 minimum for short stories and each 
serial installment, and for articles; $75 
minimum for short-shorts; $25 for gag 
cartoon; $8 for a poem. Payment on ac- 
ceptance, 

FAR EAST, editorial office, St. Colum- 
ban’s, Perryville, Maryland. Editor, Rev. 
Patrick O’Connor. A popular Far East 
mission magazine. Short-shorts, short 
stories, articles, verse and photos are used. 
Material must be definitely Catholic in 
tone, but not necessarily devotional or re- 
ligious. Far Eastern articles welcome — 
but they must be authentic — and the edi- 
tor knows his subject. 2c and up for prose ; 
10c per line for verse, on acceptance. 

THE FIELD AFAR, Maryknoll P. O., 
New York. Mission magazine mostly staff 
written but does purchase some 1200 word 
articles and 1000 word short-shorts, having 
Maryknoll or mission themes. 2c and up. 
Also uses photos and spot drawings; good 
rates paid. 

ST. ANTHONY MESSENGER, 1615 
Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Editor, 
Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, OFM. A thorough- 
ly slick and modern magazine using adven- 
ture, mystery, humor and romance in its 
short stories of 2500-3000 words. Human 
interest features, all illustrated, 2000-3000 
words on noteworthy Catholic individuals 
or groups; some similar shorter 750-1000 
word articles. Poetry, not over 20 lines. 
Good rates — better than 2c for all prose; 
good rates for verse; on acceptance. 

THE SIGN, Monastery Place, Union 
City, New Jersey. Editor, Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, CP. Fiction and _ intellectual 
articles on current events, 2000-3000 words. 
2c and up on acceptance. 

VICTORIAN, Lackawanna 18, New 


Yory. Editor, Robert K. Doran. Differs 
from the above in that it uses short items 
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only. Some short-short stories and many 
short articles and fillers of from 50 to 1000 
words in each issue. Subjects run the 
whole length of human activities. Good 
rates running from 1% to 3c per word, 
depending on material and author, on 
acceptance. 

THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED 
HEART, 515 East Fordham Rd., New 
York 58, N. Y. Editor, Rev. Stephen L. J. 
O’Beirne, SJ. Short stories illustrating 
Catholic life or belief, 3500-4000 words; 
occasionally, some short-shorts, 850-900 
words. 1'%c and up, on acceptance. 

SAVIOR’S CALL, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
Editor, Rev. C. F. Reiner, SDS. Short- 
shorts 500-800 words; short stories up to 
2000 words; articles on contemporary sub- 
jects with a Catholic slant, 2000 words; 
some shorter 500-1200 word articles; also, 
book length novels. 1%c per word for 
articles; up to $25 for stories, good rates 
for poetry, on acceptance. 

THE CATHOLIC LIFE, 334 So. 13th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. Editor, Rev. 
Thomas J. Bygott, OSFS. A quarterly 
using short fiction and features of general 
reader appeal, 1 to 2c on acceptance. 


Another group of Catholic slicks pays 
one cent a word with some variations for 
material and authors. There is nothing 
second rate about the standards of this 
group and their appearance indicates steady 
improvement. 


CARMELITE REVIEW, 10 County 
Rd., Tenafly, New Jersey. Editor, Rev. 
Andrew L. Weldon, O.Carm. 1500 word 


short stories, serials, articles of general in- 
terest 900-1500 words. $10 minimum for 
story or articles on acceptance. 


CATHOLIC HOME JOURNAL, 220 
37th St., Pittsburgh 1, Penna. Editor, Rev. 
Urban Adelman. Short stories and articles 
of women’s interest; $10 or according to 
length and merit, on publication 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY AND OUR 
MISSIONS, 65 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Iil. 
Editor Rev. Frederick M. Lynk, SVD. 
Short stories not over 1500 words and ar- 
ticles not over 2500 words. 1c and up for 
prose, 10c per line for poetry, on accep- 
tance. 
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THE COLORED HARVEST, 1130 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Maryland. Edi- 
tor, James F. Didas, SSJ. A colored 
missionary magazine published every other 
month. 1000 word short-shorts and human 
interest articles dealing with the Negro. 
$10 per script; $5 per poem. 

THE CROSIER MISSIONARY, Box 
744, Hastings, Nebraska. Editor, Rev. 
Benno Mischke, CSC. 1000 to 3000 word 
short stories, clean and Catholic, but never 
preachy. Up to lc on acceptance; 10c 
per line for verse, 

THE CRUSADER’S ALMANAC, 1400 
Quincy St., NE, Washington, D. C. Edi- 
tor, Father Paschal, OFM. A quarterly 
using short-shorts of 1500 words and arti- 
cles of 1000-3500 words, both with a Holy 
Land background preferred. $10 per 1000 
words on acceptance. 

IMMACULATE HEART CLIENT, 
18127 So. Alameda, Compton, California. 
Editor, Rev. Joseph J. Bochenski, CMF. 
Stories and articles written in popular, 
appealing style, 1200 to 1700 words. Ic 
and up per word. 

MARY IMMACULATE, P.O. Box 96, 
San Antonio 6, Texas. Editor, Rev. Cullen 
F. Deckert, OMI. Devoted to the missions 
of the Southwest — stories and articles run- 
ning from 155 to 2000 words religious 
slant. $15 to $25 on acceptance. 

THE MISSIONARY, 411 W. 59th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Editor, Rev. John B. 
Harney, CSP. Stories not over 2000 words 
with a normal or ethical slant and articles 
on missionary activities. 1c on acceptance. 

THE MISSION CALL, Sacred Heart 
Monastery, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. Edi- 
tor, Rev. George Pinger, SCJ. Short-shorts ; 
historical, biographical and other articles. 
Up to $20 on publication. 

The Catholic market includes the follow- 
ing magazines which pay one-half cent or 
so. Most of these are neatly printed on fine 
paper and their literary standards are high. 

THE BENGALESE, Washington 17, 
D.C. Editor, Rev. Thomas M. Fitzpatrick, 
CSC. Short stories 1500-2000 words and 
articles on India and East Indian affairs. 
Yac on acceptance. 

THE FAMILY DIGEST, Huntington, 
Indiana. Editor, F. A. Fink. A digest pub- 

























lication using some original material. Up 
to 1750 word articles and 2000 word stories 
of interest to all members of the family. 
Better than Yc on acceptance. 

THE HOLY FAMILY, 7900 Clayton 
Rd., St. Louis, Mo. Editor, Rev. Joseph 
Mathey, MSF. Articles and short stories 
not over 1200 words. Yec on acceptance. 

THE LAMP, Ringgold St., Peekskill, 
New York. Editor, Rev. Dunstan Donovan, 
SA. Articles and short stories up to 2000 
words. Yc on acceptance. 

PAX, Little Flower Monastery, Newton, 
N. J. Editor, Rev. Cassian Nee, OSB. Mis- 
sion magazine—stories 1000-2000 words, 
and fillers. Yc on acceptance. 

PRECIOUS BLOOD MESSENGER, 
Carthagena, Ohio. Stories 2000-2500 
words—should have a moral without being 
preachy. Human interest and general arti- 
cles. Yec on acceptance. 

THE STIGMATINE, 554 Lexington 
St., Waltham, Mass. Editor Rev, Paul V. 
Daly, CPS. Articles of mission and general 
Catholic interest, short stories, preferably 
religious; poems. Yc for prose, $3.00 per 
poem, on acceptance. 

VINCENTIAN, 1405 S. 9th St. St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. Editor, Rev. Joseph E. 
McIntyre, CM. Short and full length arti- 
cles of general interest up to 2200 words; 
short stories; poems. Good rates, up to 
$15 for articles, $5 to $10 for stories, 10c 
a line for poetry. 


A group of good monthlies whose rates 
run from one-half to one cent and up in- 
clude the following: 

APOSTLE, 23715 Ann Arbor Trail, 
Dearborn, Michigan. Editor, Rev. Adel- 
hard M. Francois, CMM. Short-shorts, 
short stories up to 3000 words, and articles 
up to 1500 words. Good rates. 

COMPANION OF ST. FRANCIS AND 
ST. ANTHONY, Mount St. Francis, Indi- 


ana, Editor, Rev. Fr. Angelus, CFM. 
Conv. Articles and stories 1000 to 1500 
words. 


THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Editor, Rev. Jerome Palmer, OSB. Whole- 
some short stories, not over 2000 words. 

OUR LADY’S MISSIONARY, LaSall- 
ette Seminary, Ipswitch, Mass. Editor, 











Rev. Emile LaDouceur, MS. _ Religious 
short stories, devotional and other articles, 
up to 2000 words. 

PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH, 
Stirling, New Jersey. Editor, Rev. Joachim 
V. Benson. Timely articles, stories, on 
social questions, 2000-2500 words. 

ST. JOSEPH MAGAZINE, St. Bene- 
dict, Oregon. Editor, Rev. Albert Bauman, 
OSB. Well developed short stories, all 
lengths up to 3000 words. Articles on gen- 
eral subjects of Catholic and general in- 
terest, illustrations desired. Good rates for 
both articles and fiction. 

SENTINEL OF THE BLESSED SAC- 
RAMENT, 184 East 76th St., New York 
21, N. Y. 2000-3000 word stories and 
articles with a definite Catholic tone. 


There are four excellent weeklies who 
offer experienced writers a steady market. 

AMERICA, 329 W. 108th St., New 
York, N. Y. Editor, John LaFarge, SJ. 
The national Jesuit weekly, using authori- 
tative articles on modern themes, national 
and international matters as they affect 
Catholics. Prefer about 1800 words—$25 
on publication. 

COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Editor, Edward Skil- 
lin, Jr. The well-known lay weekly. 2500- 
3500 word articles on topics of the day. 
2/3c a word. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. Managing Editor, F. A. 
Fink. A national weekly with tremendous 
circulation. Adult articles of 1000 words; 
articles and stories of interest to youth for 
its. special youth section. Better than Yc 
per word. 

AVE MARIA Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Editor, Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, CSC. The 
oldest national family weekly. Uses both 
adult and juvenile articles, stories, serials, 
and poems. Rates are on a page basis, 
averaging $5 for 700 words, 


In the juvenile field, the publishing 
house of George A. Pflaum at 124 East 
Third St., Dayton, Ohio, issues three week- 
lies to cover the different age groups. Cir- 
culation, standards, and rates are all high. 
OUR LITTLE MESSENGER, edited by 
Rev. John J. Fleming, STL, reaches the 
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elementary grades. 300 to 350 word stories 
are used and some poems not over 14 lines. 
Story payment runs from $15 to $25. 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, 
editor James J. Pflaum, is aimed at third, 
fourth and fifth grade pupils. Short stories 
800-1000 words, poetry, and some fillers 
accepted. Minimum story rate, $25. 
YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER, 
Editor, James J. Pflaum, is aimed at third, 
high grades. It uses stories from 1000 to 
2000 words, serials, two to ten chapters 
of 1000 words each. $40 for stories, $75 
to $125 for serials. Manuscripts for 
JUNIOR and YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGERS should be addressed to 
their editors at Dayton address; manu- 
scripts for OUR LITTLE MESSENGER 
should be addressed to Miss Pauline 
Scheidt, 434 West 120th St., New York, 
| 

At 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 
5, Minnesota are published three youth 
magazines under the general editorship of 
the Rev. Francis E. Benz. CATHOLIC 
BOY uses all types of fiction directed to 
boys 12 to 16 years of age; all kinds of 
stories, articles covering athletics, adven- 
ture, outdoor life, history, etc. Illustrations 
wanted. CATHOLIC MISS is directed 
to girls of the same age and uses similar 
material of interest to girls. CATHOLIC 
STUDENT is published for both boys and 
girls between nine and 11 years of age and 
it uses fiction and illustrated articles of in- 
terest to this group. Payment for all three 
magazines is at Yac per word. 

The Catechetical Guild of 128 East 
Tenth Street, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, un- 
der the editorship of :the Rev. Louis A. 
Gales, issues the “comic” type TIMELESS 
TOPIX and has begun publication of 
CATHOLIC YOUTH. TIMELESS 
TOPIX gives the lives of the Saints and 
outstanding Catholics in pictorial form. 
Art work is invited—$25.00 for a page of 
art work; $5 a page for scripts. Query 
editor first The new CATHOLIC 
YOUTH is a definite slick directed to 
pupils in the upper high school grades. 
Clean, wholesome stories and articles are 
wanted. Payment is 2c on acceptance. 
(Continued to page 76) 








‘6 HIS,” said the missus, “makes four- 
teen.” 

We stood in a magazine shop 
in La Mesa, California, and counted the 
magazines. Yes, I had stories in fourteen 
magazines; many of the yarns featured on 
the cover. They were different types of 
magazines: Westerns, detectives, sports, and 
a lone love-story mag. 

That was in 1942. With a year of war 
behind the nation, I was an “old man”— 
in my thirties—and Uncle Sam didn’t want 
me. I was teaching school in a high school 
out in the mountains on the Mexican- 
California border; writing was a side-line 
for me, crammed in evenings after busy 
school days. For three years, I had pounded 
my typewriter, and been riding high and 
wide. 

The missus’ next words brought me 
down. “The paper cuts might knock the 
bottom out of your markets.” 

They did, 

“T'll write booklength stuff,” I said. 

That next spring, boiling in the California 
heat, I wrote my first 55,000 word novel, a 
Western. Bob Lowndes and Louis Silber- 
kleit of Columbia liked it and they sent me 
a three-figured check. 

Why not write another? 

I did. It slapped me back in the face so 
hard, it almost knocked me down. I looked 
at it. Bob Lowndes had a nice letter with 
it . . . but a letter doesn’t pay the rent. 

I sent it to an agent. He had it a year. 
Back it came. The coast fog — yes, they 
have that in California—had got me down, 
so I had hied north to Paso Robles, there 
to do my bit in the high school. Here it 
was higher, drier. I wrote my third book- 
length that spring of 1944. 

Teaching takes out a man’s insides. 
There is no more nerve-wracking job in 
the world, to my estimation. I’d come 
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| Took to the Books 


By LEE FLOREN 


home nights, tired to the bone; I’d eat, 
rest a half-hour, drag myself to the machine. 
It took me a whole month to write the 
novel. I sent thirty pages of it to Bob 
Lowndes. Yes, it was all right ... what he 
had seen. He bought it. “Gun-Slammer’s 
Range” in the February, 1945, issue of 
Western Action. He wanted more. And 
I received another nice three-figured check. 

The missus looked at the check. My 
fiction earnings, despite paper cuts, were 
running higher over my teacher’s wages, 
and I was drawing the top in California, 
second highest pay for teachers in the coun- 
try. “Write another,” she said. 

It sounded easy . . . the way she said it. 
I swung my chair, said, “One of them has 
to go soon, Bunny. I either have to quit 
teaching or quit writing. I can’t carry both 
much longer.” 

“Climb into the book field,” she said. 

That sounded all right. Norman Fox, up 
in Great Falls, Montana—not far from 
where I was raised—had done that. So 
had Nelson Nye. I knew one thing: a 
book is much easier to write than a short 
story. Also, it is easier to build a plot for 
a book—you don’t need to think up a 
bunch of new characters, and new settings, 
every other day. I got out the old novel 
that Bob Lowndes had bounced. I dusted 
it off here and there, shipped it out to a 
book publisher. 

Phoenix Press bought it. 

I didn’t know anything about a contract. 
Since that day, a year-and-one-half ago, 
I’ve learned a lot. Unless a writer knows 
something about the book field—and the 
contract business—he can lose quite a bit. 
Phoenix brought the book out in December, 
1945. The contract I signed gave them 
one-halfef the magazine rights and one- 
half of the money taken in from British 
rights. The mag rights sold and so did the 














































British rights. I lost some money there. 

Now, when I sign a book contract, I 
make sure that I sell only North American 
book rights, no more. And I signed six 
last year. Three of these have sold already 
to English markets and I have sold the 
magazine rights to two of them. 

I queried my magazine markets regarding 
what rights they had bought. Yes, I had 
sold only mag rights—that left me book 
rights in North America and British rights. 
These novels—the ones I had published in 
magazine form—were submitted for book 
publication and every one has sold to this 
date. 

More than one-half of my income in 
1945 was derived from books, and I sold 
some 54 stories —novelettes, and short- 
shorts. I came out of the fracas with my 
mind made up solidly on certain points. 

First one was that books pay better than 
short stories. (Remember, I am limiting 
the word “books” to cover my type of 
book, the Western story.) With various 
rights to sell, the total “take” is larger; the 
pay is higher per word. Writers are no- 
torious liars when it comes to rates. The 
truth is always stretched disastrously. But 
the pulp writer who averages 1!c a word 
for his Western fiction is up in the top 
brackets of pay. A Western novel, hitting 
a reputable publisher, will average around 
3c a word. At its lowest, it will run a 
cent and one-half. That is, if it sells mag 
rights, and book rights here and abroad. 

The second point in favor of the novel is 
this: novels are easier to write. It is my 
firm conviction that certain writers selling 
Western novels today do not write well 
enough to sell short stories a a’ Western 
magazine, for the simple truth is that novels 
are not written as well as are Western 
magazine stories. The fact that your story 
runs on and on, covering a long space of 
time instead of a few minutes or hours, 
also helps the writer get to know and get 
the “feel” of his characters. I let my 
characters conceive their own plot. I get 
a setting, decide what material issues the 
conflict will be about, array my .two or 
three—or maybe more—forces of opposi- 
tion, and let the sparks fly. 
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I believe, too, that it is easier to sell a 
novel than it is to peddle a short-story. 
Many writers, for some reason, do not care 
for the novel form. The competition in 


Western short-stories is keen. But the 
competition in the novel field is much less 
disastrous, and the Western writer—es- 
pecially the beginner—has more chance of 
selling a Western novel than he has of 
selling a short story. 

Each of us, of course, has his own method 
and procedure of going about the job. The 
late Max Brand, I have been informed, 
wrote a Western novel every three weeks. 
Few of us can stand that gruelling pace; 
I know I cannot. My novels run around 
150 pages of elite type with a 5 margin on 
the left and none on the right. I allot 15 
days to the job—ten pages a day. 

The actual labor involved in typing these 
ten pages requires about three hours. 
Directly after breakfast, with my morning 
mail properly digested, I haul out my 
ancient typewriter—vintage of 1931, Un- 
derwood—and lean back hard and look at 
some oil covers that Bob Lowndes and 
Mike Tilden have sent to me, depicting 
various cowpuncher characters in the act 
of annihilating one or more of their fellow 
Westerners. I study them minutely—I 
have done this for over two years—for I 
hate to get to work. 

My fox-terrier scratches on my office 
door. The sun is shining and he wants 
to hike out hunting jack-rabbits. I make 
him lie down, 

I hope a neighbor will come to visit me. 
None does. The sunshine gets in my eyes 
and I carefully arrange the curtain, taking 
a few minutes with this. I look at the row 
of magazines in the book-case. In some I 
have as high as four stories. I scoot my 
chair forward, intending to thumb through 
the magazines, then stop. No, I have to 
get to work. 

I read the chapter I fininshed yesterday. 
From it, I get the thread of the story. Then 
I look at the notes I made yesterday when 
I had finished my day’s work. These tell 
me what this chapter will be about. I get 
to work. My typewriter platen is flat, the 
old Underwood sounding like a Mode] T 
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with a flat tire on a cement pavement. Let 
the keys fall where they may! 

Gradually my brain—if I have one— 
gets into what I term “writing heat.” Words 
come easier and faster and the keys bounce. 
I finish five pages. The terrier digs again 
on the door. 

This time, I give in to his wishes. We 
walk for thirty minutes, him with his nose 
in every gopher hole, ki-yipping over the 
hills after jackrabbits. I mull over my 
story. Friends tell me that during these 
times I have met them on the street and 
never recognized them. One time, while 
mulling over a story, I left a friend’s house, 
walked home ten blocks—then remembered 
I'd left my car at his place. 


I come home and write until noon. If 
my ten pages are not finished, I stay until 
they are through. Sometimes I go over this 
number. I have written ten thousand words 
aday...and sold it. But writing, although 
it looks easy, is very hard work. The 
writing itself, the actual putting of words 
on paper, is, I firmly believe, only a matter 
of mere stenography. But the actual mental 
picture formed in the writers’ mind, and 
the effort expended in putting that image 
on paper, are the two elements that sap a 
writer’s physical strength. 

When you go into a novel, and when you 
reach about page 30, you see the long, hard 
road ahead, and it sort of puts the shivers 
through you, hardened though you might 
be. Gradually, you creep ahead — you 
reach fifty pages, finally. One-third of the 
way through, you tell yourself. 


Feet on your desk, you read what you 
have written. Maybe you have forgotten 
some of it and you read with a critical eye. 
Finally, you reach page 75. You type 
it out and look at it. You are half-way 
through—as far into the forest as you can 
go. You apply the same tests for character, 
action, suspense. Then, typewriter in teeth, 
you forge ahead; 90 falls from your ma- 
chine, you reach 100. You are on the down- 
hill road. Tie up the ends of the yarn— 
you can’t leave any loose threads—and 
slope off to the finish. Put —30— on it 
and correct errors and shoot it into express. 
But hang onto your express receipt. They 
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have been lost, you know. And be sure 
you have carbons. I have heard of authors 
sending out stories without making carbons. 
Personally, I always take it with a grain 
of salt, a big grain. 


Your novel is finished, done. You clear 
your brain for the next offspring. Maybe 
you take a day off. I never take more than 
a day. If I do, I get lazy; writing is easy 
to dodge, to postpone. But the landlord 
never postpones the rent date. After a 
novel, I take one day’s rest—I paint the 
garage, build fence, dig in the garden. In 
fact, I do anything to keep my mind off 
fiction. 


But yet, the subconscious mind is work- 
ing: mulling, turning, shaping up plots, 
conjuring characters. The more I write— 
and I hope to be around a long, long time 
with the old Underwood—the more I 
become certain that story-writing is done 
largely by the subconscious mind. I have 
started stories, then laid them aside—they 
hadn’t matured enough in my mind. Later, 
maybe a year or longer, the story suddenly 
becomes clear—it stands out complete in 
detail, with shadow and light across it. 
I have just finished a Western novel—my 
second in 1946—that I know I have carried 
around with me for at least two years. I 
should have written some shorts and 
novelets, but the novel demanded that I 
turn to it. Now, with it behind me, I shall 
turn to the work I had first intended to do. 


Eight novels, all on contract, face me in 
1946. By the time this reaches print— 
if it does—four of them will have been com- 
pleted. You'll see them at the circulating 
library under “Lee Floren” or two nom-de- 
plumes. You'll see them looking at you 
from the covers of magazines on the racks: 
gaudy, bright, shining. I hope you pick 
one up._ I hope you like it. But if you 
ever greet me, don’t mention it. Because, 
by that time, I shall have entirely forgotten 
its characters, its plot—possibly I will not 
even remember its title. For God is good 
to pulp writers. He lets them forget—he 
lets them clear the deck for a new story— 


And say, I hope you like this novel of 
mine! 











RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 
Gin: EDITORS of the networks 


and advertising agencies find many 

common faults that cause them to 
reject scripts submitted to them. I have 
outlined these briefly as constructive in- 
formation: 

Story has no substance or importance. 
Too many stories are a series of incidents 
that get nowhere. A good story resolves 
a problem. 

Story is not logical and believable. It 
should be a real human-interest story about 
people who act and talk like humans—and 
whom listeners could visualize as them- 
selves. 

Story is about people and subjects alien 
to the writer. Write about what you know, 
to lend reality and authenticity to what you 
say and how you say it. 

Story is in poor taste. It should be free of 
any off-color or controversial subjects, and 
anything offensive to any religious, racial, 
or political groups, to keep story in good 
taste. 

Plot is old, threadbare and hackneyed. 
It’s the new ideas, fresh situations and new 
treatment that give Editors renewed faith 
in The Writer. As an added fillip, you 
might give your plot a twist, which is a sud- 
den deviation from how listeners expect 
story to end. ; 

Plot is too complex. Keep plot-line sim- 
ple and direct. Double plots confuse listen- 
ers by dividing their interest. Have no more 
than one sub-plot in a half-hour drama. 
Establish one good plot theme and follow 
through, building to a strong climax. 

Lack of Action. Play must “move” con- 
tinually due to time element in radio. Keep 
your characters “doing” things. Get right 
into the action in the beginning, and never 
talk about a thing that you can have hap- 
pen. 

Lack of Motivation. Give characters good 
reasons for their every move, to make the 
play convincing. Don’t have them do any- 
thing that isn’t essential to the plot. 

Lack of Conflict. There must be a prob- 
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lem demanding solution, so the listeners will 
feel concerned over what the hero and 
heroine have to face, and the obstacles that 
try to tear them apart. 

Lack of Suspense. The element of sus- 
pense must run through story to arouse 
listeners’ interest and curiosity. If they can 
guess the end in the beginning, you have no 
play. Suspense to be carried over between 
scenes. 

Too many Scenes. Makes story confusing 
and choppy. Scenes must lead logically into 
one another, and always have a _ nice 
“bridge” between scenes, so that they grace- 
fully complement each other. 

Too few Scenes. There must be some 
scene changes—about three to an act—or 
play will become static and dull. 

Characters are not introduced properly. 
They appear in script from out of nowhere, 
because writer has not “planted” them near 
the opening. 

Too many Characters. This causes con- 
fusion, A few well-delineated characters are 
far more effective than many characters 
poorly defined. You can use as many as 
three other characters beside the two leads. 

Dialogue is not real. People in story 
should speak like real_living people, not in 
a stilted, affected manner. They should 
speak true-to-type, according to their indi- 
vidual character, education and_back- 
ground. Make them individuals, through 
their own colloquial way. 

Dialogue is a series of long drawn-out 
speeches. Dialogue should be snappy back- 
and-forth talk. A word that can be ex- 
pressed in one syllable is far preferable to 
a word of two or three syllables. Radio is so 
fast a medium that brevity packs more of a 
wallop. 

Improper Slanting of Script. Many fine 
scripts are rejected because they are not sent 
to the suitable market for their kind of 
story. Select the show you think you can 
best write for, and write your script for that 
particular show, according to the specific 
requirements of the show. Don’t send a 
crime thriller to a program featuring fam- 
ily-type stories, and vice versa. 

Poor Presentation of Script. Since the 
first impression of a radio script is its ap- 













































40 Wrirer’s DicEst 


12th Annual Contest 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Announces its 12th 


SHORT- SHORT 
STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


FOR STORIES OF 1500 WORDS 


Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not over that length. The sub- 
ject matter, characters, conflict are yours to conjure. Employ them any way you 
desire. The encouragement offered to the 1,100 winners of the previous 11 contests 
brought bright unknown talent into the open. That is our reward, and it is a stirring one. 


Ts 12th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest is now open. 


Again this year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts, we have been 
asked by many magazine editors to offer the winners .'o the entire field; not just to one 
magazine. The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to awarding 
$2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning authors at the time they are advised 
of their prize, also market their story. No commission or marketing expense is charged. 
This year we should sell 30 per cent of the winners. As a prize winner, you are under 
no obligation to us, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way 
you desire. Send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—r.x.a. 
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your — winning library for you, winners who have 


20th to 25th Prize 41st to 50th 





you, as an author, require during a tool. 


- 


than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope for return. 


Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 


ad 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription [J. 





: 5 —— gee 
All the manuscript paper, envelopes, ia. scholarly, u ] 
carbon paper, oa second sheets, that -, of 1949 pages. A fine reference a you won in the Contest plus 


. All short-short stories must be original, and no more my 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 5. 


stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


SANG Soca ots Siig a cabins sete oie anes oD olevwisleoioee 
Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [J]; my subscription has expired; please renew it [J; I ar 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


H period of one year. We will also sup- H 
Ist Prize ply as you require it, all the tage ‘1 st to 55th Prize 
necessary to mail up to one 5, word If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
300 00 In Cash story a week, for 52 weeks, including for sports coat — the finest of hand 
a — ae and —— stage. oa by — aoa 0 Rous 
sig ‘ . ince most authors mail less than one onsumer’s Research. 
a is equivalent, approximately, to / 5 000-word story a week, this prize | at Ashville. This material hangs in 
ol cents a a ae we | actually amounts to all the paper | the open weather for 6 months prior 
jow pays aigner rates. and postage an author normally re- | to being washed and brushed. 
quires in one year. We will also pay | Jf Women: The same, and 
express charges (going and coming) for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 


2nd Prize on three novel submissions. choice of weights, colors, and pat- 
terns. Nothing that we have seen in 
$100 00 Ca sh 26th Prize wool cloth is better made. 
s 
Three cents a word for each and 1 
; every word in the story. 56th to 60th Prize 
Ee pa Aye Pi word for each and every 
3rd to 14th Prize 27th to 29th Prize en a 
Two cents a word for each and every 
$50.00 Cash pie op teem 61st to 75th Prize 
zee og B ego Standard 
. ictionary; inches high; 8 inches 
30th to 40th Prize wide; 2 Inches thick; 2500 illustra: 
15th to 19th Prize One copy of ‘‘Plotto” the masterbook | tions; 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk 


of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’’ is recommended & Wagnalls. Retail $12. 

Tene Becks = pry he and contend by ofieers and writers 
‘o etail Limit 5 or roughout the world as a great story 

years there are many books that you stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 76th to 80th Prize 

have wanted to complete your library; | source of plots. Written by William | Surprise Packet. A writer's kit, in- 

or haps there is one rare binding, Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- cluding, naturally, per, stamps, 

or first edition you have craved. Win- | elette a week for Street and Smith | carbon paper, clips, file cards ‘‘and 

ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive for years. This book took 5 years of | things.” 

—- Books You owe ety The pulasiatiog work to /— and it is 
o Own” .. . retail limit . e a work of genius. Is for $25.00. 

editors of the Digest will help select The cash equivalent to any of the 8ist to 100th Prize 


purchased One copy of “The Writer’s Market,” 


if desired. “PLOTTO” from the DIGEST. (new revised edition) or of 3 writ- 


er’s text that we sell up to 


Prize | 100th to 200th Prize 
ncyclope- 
one-volume | A certificate of Merit recording the 





50 sheets of good bond paper. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1946. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the two 
judges. 


The contest is now open. Send stories now. 





. (1 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
(Check which) F) Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest story is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover |]. 
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pearance, it is important that script is not 
amateurish-looking and untidy, for Editors 
fee] that written matter will be equally so. 
Script should be written in radio script 
format, in double-spaced typewritten form, 
on white typing paper—on one side of 
paper only. Characters’ names should be 
capitalized and cued on left side of page, 
marginally separated from their dialogue. 
All sound and business cues capitalized and 
cued in the same column as characters. In- 
clude list of characters, and a brief descrip- 
tion of them. Type your name and address 
on the title page only—top left-hand cor- 
ner. It is essential to enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with script. 

* * * 
MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 

1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

This network inaugurated an entirely 
new weekly half-hour dramatic series— 
which debuted February 21: “The Car- 
rington Playhouse,” aired Thursdays, 8 :00 
p. m., EST. Program is produced and 
supervised by Elaine Carrington, famed 
radio script writer. 


Report in one week. 


return postage. 
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ATTENTION: WRITERS—CARTOONISTS—PHOTOGRAPHERS 


HERE’s A NEW MARKET! 


VETERAN MAGAZINE, a 48 page iarge format slick monthly without 

€ advertising, not connected with any veterans’ association but owned, 
staffed and written by and for men and women who have served in 
U. S. forces, will be out about June Ist, dated July. 


5¢ per word will be paid for fiction and articles which shouldn't exceed 
3,000. Any subject or style okay if material is clean, sprightly and of 
8 general interest to 25-35 age group. Lay off too serious stuff. Want 
plenty humorous back-of-the-book fillers. Query editor if in doubt. 


$25 to $100 paid for gag cartoons; submit roughs first. $5 up paid 

for war photos from any theatre—and for feature shots (no news) 

concerning new or old veteran groups anywhere. Submit contacts 
o only, with complete and accurate captions. 


Material will be purchased ONLY from persons who have served in armed 
forces—whether World War I or II or peacetime. Payment 50% on acceptance 
and 50% on publication. Art and copy must be accompanied by adequate 


VETERAN MAGAZINE 


ONE YEAR $5 ——— TWO YEARS $7 


SUITE 715-16 624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


Mrs. Carrington started this unique 
drama series to encourage writers seeking 
a career in radio, by giving them an op- 
portunity to achieve their ambitions. Pro- 
gram is entirely free-lance written and only 
original scripts from writers will be used. 

Since the program is wide open to new 
talent and new ideas and has no definite 
format to follow, writers can dream up any 
and all types of stories, sparked by bright, 
“living” dialogue. Since the range is broad 
you may submit comedies, mysteries, 
dramas or any other types you choose, as 
long as you have a new and fresh approach 
in story and treatment. Mrs. Carrington 
does not want old-hat plots. No adaptations 
desired. Turn out a top writing job, and be 
certain script is neatly typed. 

Mrs. Carrington is sole judge of scripts. 
Those writing accepted scripts will receive 
$200, plus national recognition and eligi- 
bility for a special award of an additional 
$500 and a placque, for the best script sub- 
mitted during any 13-week period. Author 
credits will be given on air by Mrs. Car- 
rington, who will appear on every broad- 
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cast. She is one of the highest paid radio 
writers on the air, with a reputed annual 
intake up to $200,000. She scripts three air 
serials—NBC’s “When a Girl Marries,” and 
“Pepper Young’s Family,” and CBS’s 
“Rosemary.” 

Before submitting scripts send for re- 
leases to “Carrington Playhouse,” P. O. Box 
140, Times Square Post Office, New York 
18, N. Y. Enclose stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Return release, signed by your- 
self, with each script submitted. Send script 
to “Carrington Playhouse,” P. O. Box 140, 
New York 18. 

* * * 
THE DR. CHRISTIAN AWARD FOR 

1946, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

A major event for radio writers has oc- 
curred with the announcement of the fifth 
annual $2,000 Dr. Christian Award for 
radio writing, to afford new and established 
script writers an opportunity to submit plays 
for the “Dr. Christian” program, aired 
Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., EST, over CBS— 
half-hour length. 

The contest is held to encourage out- 
standing new writing talent and new and 
fresh ideas. Anyone can enter the contest— 
amateur or professional. In the past this 
contest has brought to light the talents of 
many fine unknown writers, of which more 
than half were newcomers to radio, and 
whom are now established radio writers, 
contributing to other national evening and 
daytime programs. 

Your script should be written expressly 
around “Dr. Christian,” ably portrayed by 
genial Jean Hersholt, and he must be 
prominently involved in the plot. He is a 
middle-aged bachelor, and typical Amer- 
ican small-town doctor, interested in hu- 
man problems. Judy Price, the doctor’s sec- 
retary-nurse, should appear in all scripts. 
There can be other leading characters as 
well. Keep action in River’s End as far as 
possible, but Dr. Christian may go any- 
where plot takes him. 

Any type drama is welcome—comedy, 
love, adventure, heart-throb, mystery, melo- 
drama, fantasy. Write about people and 
things you know. Natural, easy dialogue, 
clear-cut characters, true-to-life situations, 
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THANKS!!! 


For the response to last month's announcement that 
our agency has engaged ROBERT TURNER to work, 
personally, with authors in the popular fields of 
PULPS, SLICKS, CONFESSIONS, ARTICLES and 
JUVENILES. 

APPARENTLY, THERE IS NOTHING LIKE 
HAVING THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE RIGHT 
JOB. MR. TURNER knows the writing business. 
He has been on both sides of the editorial fence. 
As a FREE-LANCE WRITER, he has sold over 400 
STORIES AND ARTICLES to the following mar- 
kets: POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, FICTIONEERS, 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, PERIODICAL HOUSE, 
ACE MAGAZINES, FICTION HOUSE, COLUM- 
BIA PUBLICATIONS, STANDARD MAGAZINES, 
DELL PUBLISHING CO., MANVIS PUBLICA- 
TIONS, TROJAN PUBLISHING CO., PARENTS' 
MAGAZINE PRESS, KING FEATURES SYNDI- 
CATE, N. E. A. SYNDICATE, BELL SYNDICATE, 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., etc. 

MR, TURNER, within the past few years, has been 
editor of DETECTIVE TALES, DIME MYSTERY, THE 
SPIDER, .44 WESTERN, BIG-BOOK WESTERN, TEN- 
STORY DETECTIVE, WESTERN TRAILS, WESTERN 
ACES, etc. 

You have read his articles on writing tech- 
nique in WRITER'S DIGEST, AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST, WRITER'S MONTHLY, etc. 


THAT IS THE STORY 


YOU UP-AND-COMING NEW WRITERS want 
help along the road toward your FIRST SALE. 
ROBERT TURNER knows every turn and twist 
of that road. He's traveled it. He is guiding 
others along it, right now. His services are 
available to you. 


FOR YOU ESTABLISHED WRITERS, the pos- 
sibilities in being represented by BOB TURNER 
should be obvious. He can give your end of 
the deal understanding and sympathetic han- 
dling because he was one of you for a long time. 
He is a natural go-between for you and the 
editors, having been at both ends of the line, 
himself. He will really work to BETTER YOUR 
MARKETS AND INCREASE YOUR SALES. NO 
CONTRACTS ARE NECESSARY. After a fair 
trial, if he's doing you some good, you'll stick. 

IF YOU HAVE SOLD $250 worth of material 
to national markets in the past six months, we 
will handle your work on a straight commission 
basis. 

FOR ALL OTHERS, our rates are: $2, Mss. up 
to 2,000 words; $4, Mss. 2-5000 words; $6, Mss. 
5-8000 words; $8, Mss. 8-11,000 words. Flat rate 
on material over that length. 

GET THE BENEFIT OF YEARS OF EDITORIAL 
AND WRITING EXPERIENCE. Write and/or 
SEND MANUSCRIPTS to 


ROBERT TURNER 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY 


7 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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44 Warrer’s DIGEST 


2 BOOKS EVERY WRITER ee 


“Words—” by John T. Gause who, in 18 lively 
chapters, shows how to gain mastery over the 
mystery of expressive word usage. Liberally 
spiced with memorable examples. $1.00 
“Writers—Here’s Howl” by Mildred I. Reid. A 
complete, clear and concise course in creative 
writing—fiction, articles, plays. A successful 
writer who “knows how” and knows how to 
“tell how” helps the budding author over the 
hurdles. $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 E. 11th St. New York 3, N. ¥. 








LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 
Exciting—Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers must be available to 
fill the demands. Train quickly and accept the 
writing position you want. 

STAFF WRITER 

CONTINUITY EDITOR 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

FREE-LANCE WRITER 

COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 

RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 

COMMERCIAL WRITER 

AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches’; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIO ZZ INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Colif. 
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few scenes, fewer sound effects—those are 

e qualities that will count when scripts 
are judged. The element of suspense is es- 
sential. Keep a doubt in listeners’ minds as 
to the outcome clear to the end. 

Script must be written in radio dialogue 
form—with 20 minutes playing time. A 
grand prize of $2,000 will be awarded the 
best script, with lesser amounts given for 
the many others that will be chosen. Other 
scripts selected for use on the program will 
be purchased for not less than $150 nor 
more than $350. Entries must be submitted 
together with a signed release, postmarked 
not later than midnight of April 7, 1946. 
Address your script to: Dr. Christian 
Award for 1946, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

You may submit as many scripts as you 
like, but a release must accompany each 
entry, which you obtain from above ad- 
dress. Scripts cannot be returned, so you 
need not enclose return postage. Keep a 
copy of your script. McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., of above address, are the advertising 
agents of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Co., makers of “Vaseline” Brand Products 
and sponsors of the “Dr. Christian” pro- 
gram. 

* * * 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OS- 

BORN, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 

York 17. 


This top-flight advertising agency has a 
need for scripts from free-lance writers for 
their popular half-hour program: 

Armstrong’s “Theatre of Today,” aired 
Saturdays, 12:00 Noon, EST, over CBS. 
These original dramas feature Broadway 
and Hollywood stars, so leading roles must 
be rich and full of human drama. 

Turner Bullock, Associate Script Editor, 
informs me that writers may submit to him 
outlines or full scripts, as they desire. Mr. 
Bullock prefers good serious love stories, 
particularly of young love—however, mid- 
dle-aged, married or parental love stories 
also desired. He wants honest, believable 
stories of real people in smallish towns. 
Story should center around a woman’s 
problem, so you must depict vital emo- 
tional conflict in a woman’s life, slanted 
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from her viewpoint. The heroine facing 
the problem should be able to solve it by 
the rightness of her actions, She should be 
a typical American woman, whom women 
listeners can imagine being. 

A few suggested problem types are: 

a. Getting married. 

b. Holding a husband’s or sweetheart’s 
affections. 

c. Protecting a husband or sweetheart 
against some threat to his or her hap- 
piness, or protecting her family and 
home against a threat to their security. 

d. Acting as a match-maker in bringing 
two lovers together. 

e. Bringing up children to self-reliance 
and still holding their affections. 

Naturally you are not limited to these 
problem types. 

Do not have too many characters and 
keep your plot line simple and direct, ac- 
centuating the human relationship angle. 
Story should open in the present, with a 
“day” background, since story is supposed 
to be occuring at time of broadcast. Story 
must be in three acts, with a 20-minute 
playing time. 

Get right into the swing of the action at 
beginning. Within first few pages the nature 
of problems should be stated. The end of 
Act 1 should find main characters intro- 
duced, problem stated and a hint of trouble 
ahead. 

Act 2 should provide full development of 
problem, and end with a strong emotional 
climax and suspense. At this curtain, prob- 
lem should appear insoluble, with break-off 
of relations between main characters. 

Act 3 should contain rising action build- 
ing to a climax and solution of the problem 
—giving solution a logical “twist.” Solu- 
tion should be due to some action of the 
heroine. 

Mr. Bullock does not want: Mystery, 
crime, melodramatic adventure stories, 
farce comedies, stories about career women, 
artists, stage-life, novelists and sophisti- 
cated, wealthy society set. No fantasies or 
controversial material on religion or politics. 

A signed release-form should accompany 
each script, which you obtain from BBD & 
O on request. Payment: $200 on accept- 
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UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 





185 Lexington Ave. Dept. D.. New York 16, N. Y. 








POETS 





NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN! 


That story you put aside to do some work 
essential to winning the war. To neglect 
your writing ability longer, only takes some- 
thing away from your earning capacity later. 
Do you realize the advantage of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? I have 
this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 

The back of the maps shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and 
effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. TWO 
copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1000 words. Perfect 
work, Prompt service. Elite type on Voucher Bond. 
Let me be your permanent typist. Attractive manu- 
scripts mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 
446 Glenwood Ave., Dept. WD 346, Ambridge, Penna. 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS 


100 Paying Markets for Poems and Greetings... .25¢ 
100 Paving Markets for Humor and Cartoons... .25¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items....... 25¢ 
50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories... .25¢ 
Selling tips, submitting instructions included. 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 


HARRY BIERMAN 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where fe sell. 
Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing. 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, ‘effer constructive 
ge a ee 

MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3 


Dept. 7 . 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envel: for 1946 PRIZE 

PROGRAM; ‘eo -4 prizes, $25, 1 Book Contest, 

etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($i each) containing 999 PLACES 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1028; 25 a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.’’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction. available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 


” MANUSCRIPTS 


typed neatly and promptly; 40c per 1000 with 
minor corrections in grammar and spelling. Car- 
bon and extra first page free. 


MARY S, CLULOW 


Cumberland, Virginia 











WRITER’s DIGEST 














Hope Stuart Associates 
Literary Agency 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-3383 

















A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


Edited by JACK LAIT 
a MUST on every Writer's desk, at $1.98 a copy 
Circular «a request. Order from 


A. BASIL WHEELER 


23 Broadway, Newark 4, New Jersey 








GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla, Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 














IF YOU CAN COPY ‘Siscrte’ CARTOONS 


You may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating 
Service for Advertisers. Your name on a post- 
card will bring full particulars. 


CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, Argyle, Wisconsin 
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ance for first script sale, and $50 additional 
for each subsequent script accepted. Author 
receives name credit on air. Enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
scripts. 

* * * 
PHILLIPS H. LORD, Inc., 501 Madison 

Avenue, New York 22. 

This top advertising agency has a need 
for scripts from free-lance writers for their 
half-hour program: 

“David Harding —Counterspy,” aired 
Sundays, 5:30 p. m., EST, over the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. network. This mys- 
tery feature dramatizes the thrilling adven- 
tures of David Harding, fictional chief of 
counterspies. Since the war’s end the pro- 
gram has revamped its format, as to story 
types. 

Leonard L. Bass, Program Supervisor, 
tells me he desires first-rate material from 
writers. He wants you to submit first an 
outline of story, and it is compulsory that 
you do so before completing script. This 
will avoid unnecessary work for the writer, 
if his story type is unsuitable for the show. 

Program exposes rackets on a national 
and international scale and dramatizes the 
intrigues behind them. Stories should usu- 
ally be topical and timely, and must feature 
David Harding, suave and daring under- 
cover agent, who continues to track down 
spies, enemies of the government and gang- 
sters. Other colorful characters should be 
involved in story also, as exponents of 
double-dealing and duplicity or allies of 
justice and fair play. Story must have good 
human-interest value, such as a romantic 
love twist interjected into plot. It must pack 
suspense and be a “different” type of story. 
Pay: $200 and up. Program sponsored by 
the Schutter Candy Division of the Uni- 
versal Match Corp. 

Mr. Bass also needs scripts from writers 
for the half-hour program: 

“Gang Busters,” aired Saturdays, 9:00 
p. m., EST, over ABC network. 

He uses writers on assignment basis for 
this gripping crime show. Scripts to be 
based on factual crime material which Mr. 
Bass furnishes the writer. New York or 
nearby writers preferred, for availability, 
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for editorial conference, for “Gang Bust- 
ers.” Pay: $125 for complete half-hour 
script, about 30 pages in radio script for- 
mat. Program is sponsored by L. E. Water- 
man Co., makers of Fountain Pens, Pencils 
and Ink. 

* * * 

The National Broadcasting Company has 
launched a new television project, “Broad- 
way Preview,” in cooperation with the Dra- 
matists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of 
America, according to an announcement 
made recently by Richard Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the Guild, and John F. Royal, NBC 
vice president in Charge of Television. 

The project calls for the NBC Television 
Department to produce over its television 
station WNBT full-length plays written for 
Broadway production by members of the 
Guild. This is the first definite step taken 
to expand the market for dramatists and 
to provide television with pre-Broadway 
productions. Mr. Royal said: “The project 
will prove an outlet for writers and drama- 
tists, by bringing to the attention of Broad- 
way producers many plays which might 
otherwise never reach the production 
stage.” New names in writing will be given 
an opportunity to bid for producers’ atten- 
tion via this unique video project. Producers 
will be invited to attend these premiere tele- 
vision performances and see complete, new 
stage plays. NBC will assume all produc- 
tion costs, supply production, cast and pub- 
licity, and will work with the authors in any 
necessary. revisions or adaptations necessary 
for television presentation. 

Owen Davis and Robert Ardrey, speak- 
ing for the Dramatists’ Guild of 6 East 39th 
Street, New York, said: “The Guild consid- 
ers this an excellent opportunity for broad- 
ening the market for unproduced plays.” 
Mr. Royal further stated: “This project, 
bringing together the oldest and newest 
forms of entertainment, will prove ex- 
tremely beneficial to both. The increased 
interest in stage plays which this project 
will bring will mean that more people than 
ever before will find employment in the 
field.” 

“Writers are the bread-and-butter of any 
entertainment medium,” he continued. “We 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook 


years of his life to the creation, writing and 


editing of PLOTTO. This gre 


used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifiing bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 


to be written. Plotto contains 


number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 


for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today and use and s'udy it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 


excited by this purchase we 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 


Established 1919 








One Dollar Star 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 


**That simply isn’t possible.” 


Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 


to you right now with this absolutely 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, 


you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 


sketches that will sell. 


This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experien 


writer which ifs full of specific editorial 


addition, you A two writing assignments so that 


may see exactly what sort of work th 


plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 


can’t duplicate, worth many times the pri 


ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
i have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 


is an experimental offer which may 


to go on with the course after seeing 


afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 


pon and mail with one dollar, today. 


devoted ten 


at book is 


an infinite 


will refund 


ts You 


unique “‘dollar 
which teaches 


suggestions. In 
e course offers 


ce you will pay. 


it that we can 





The Magazine institute, Inc., Dept, 503-D. 
PLAZA, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 
O Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writing cow 


the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


'v SO Rockefeller 


rse material with 
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WRITERS! 


REQUIREMENTS: 


2382 Dundas St. West, 


WriTer’s DicEest 





Publishers ef TRUE CRIME, FAMOUS CRIME CASES GREATE: 
DETECTIVE CASES, CANDID CONFESSIONS, WHIZ BANG 
ary see LA PARES, ZIPPY STORIES, ARMY GAGS, 
MALT, . 


Send Us Your 


e FACT CRIME STORIES 
e CONFESSION STORIES 


e SPICY STORIES 


Fact Crime: 5-to-7 thousand words, pics preferred, 
but not essential, old or new cases, om locale. Que 
us first before submitting so that we wil 

vise If case has been covered here. In your outline all 
we require is locale, date, names of principals, 


Confessions: 5-to-8 thousand words. 


Spicy Fiction: 1-to-2 thousand words: light, peppy 
humorous yarns. Can also use up-to-date gags in lots of 
100 or more. We like humorous anecdotes and "story" 
jokes of about 100 to 200 words. 


DUCHESS PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


be able to ad- 


Toronto 9, Canada 
ST 











years experience. 


P. O. Box 8, 


TYPING 


35c per thousand words. One carbon copy free. Extra 
first page. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar and 
punctuation if desired. Fast, accurate service. Twenty 


BERTHA A. TREBEN 


Caldwell, idaho 











Cosmopolitan 
Liberty 
American 





GERTRUDE SCHWEITZER 


well-known author 
assisted by her collaborator 


Stanley S. Schweitzer 


offers a distinctive literary criticism 
service, designed to give you the 
benefit of the same technique which 
is selling her stories regularly to 


Saturday Evening Post 


Ladies Home Journal, etc. 


Details upon inquiry 


29 Heatherbloom Road 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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expect that television will eat up material 
faster than any of the older forms of en- 
tertainment. And it can be satisfied with 
nothing but the best obtainable material. 
For these reasons, NBC is proud and happy 
to cooperate with the Dramatists’ Guild in 
launching this project.” This new NBC- 
Dramatists’ Guild plan should benefit au- 
thors, stage producers, television and the 
general public. A new play will be produced 
weekly on television, by NBC. Script fees to 
be excellent, on a par with best radio prices. 

Scripts from Guild members will be ac- 
cepted for consideration immediately, and 
should be addressed to “Broadway Pre- 
view,” National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

* * * 

The Columbia Broadcasting System in 
New York has inaugurated for the press and 
industry a series of demonstrations of ultra- 
high frequency color television — “ghost- 
free” reception. It is evidence of the rapid 
strides being made in color television—via 
new equipment built and installed six 
months after V-J Day. The public will have 
full color television next year. 

The broadcast originates in a special 
studio on the 10th floor of the CBS build- 
ing. From there, the resulting electronic im- 
pulses travel through coaxial cable to the 
spire of the Chrysler Building, where the 
new transmitter is located. A movable direc- 
tional antenna on the 9th floor of CBS 
picks up the signals broadcast from the 


Chrysler Tower and feeds them directly to ' 


the receiver, as is done in any home tele- 

vision installation. The pictures now being 

broadcast contain 525 lines each in red, 
blue and green—all scanned at the rate of 

20 complete full color pictures per second. 

It was a fine demonstration. 

® * x 
The following new books are good con- 
structive reading, with an added fillip of 
entertainment, for writers of radio and tele- 
vision : 

ON A NOTE OF TRIUMPH, by Norman 
Corwin. Simon and Schuster, Inc., N. Y. 
1945. $1.50. 

Mr, Corwin, distinguished CBS radio 
writer and radio’s most coveted bachelor, 
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has transformed his brilliant V-E Day mes- 
sage, “On a Note of Triumph,” into vivid 
book form. It is the radio script rendered in 
narrative writing, and is a fine piece of 
writing by a man who makes words glitter 
and vibrate—a man who writes direct from 
his heart. All the feeling and emotion surg- 
ing from his pen depicts the glory of Vic- 
tory over Germany, as well as the sorrow 
and tragedy that was Victory’s price. Mr. 
Corwin writes as though he marched beside 
a gallant G. I. knee-deep in mud. 


CAN YOU TOP THIS? by “Senator” 
Ford, Harry Hirschfield and Joe Laurie, 
Jr. Didier, N. Y. 1945. $2.50. 

The three jubilant funsters of the “Can 
You Top This?” radio program, aired over 
NBC and Mutual, have gathered into one 
swoop the most humorous and cleverest 
gags and stories which broke the Laugh- 
meter when aired. Result is a book to keep 
you laughing through 232 joke-packed 
pages. There are jokes on every subject you 
can think of. It affords good examples of 
humor and gags and is guaranteed to lift 
your morale to the top. As an added hors 


‘d@oeuvre there are hilarious ‘‘thumbnose” 


sketches of each other and cartoons drawn 
by the versatile trio of gagsters. 


TELEVISION—The Eyes of Tomorrow, 
by Capt. William C. Eddy, USN (Ret.). 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1945. $3.75. 


The author of this book has been called 
many names, and all of them good! He has 
been known as “The Wizard of Gadgetry,” 
“Radar Genius,” and “Simplicity’s God- 
child.” What he doesn’t know about Tele- 
vision isn’t yet known. In this fascinating 
book he gives a complete, authoritative, up- 
to-the-minute account of Television in all 
its aspects, from basic principles of opera- 
tion to the staging of a telecast. Mr. Eddy 
illuminates in an easily comprehended, non- 
technical way the secrets of tomorrow’s most 
exciting new industry. He takes you behind 
the scenes and reveals what makes Tele- 
vision tick—exposing inside facts of light- 
ing, color reproduction, special video ef- 
fects, etc. He discusses the role of movies, 
advertising and education in Television. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


It IS “Essential” to Every Writer! 


That’s what hundreds of writers in every field of writing, 
professionals and editors, agents, teachers, have been 
telling us repeatedly. 

We were nearly trampled to death in the rush to renew 
subscriptions, when we announced a rise in price so we 
can bring you a bigger and better magazine. In January 
alone REWRITE sold more copies than in its first 1% 
years. Renewals for 5, 6 and 7 years are not uncommon. 
“I wouldn’t be without it,” dozens cry. Word of mouth 
praise and gift subscriptions from one writer to another 
sell more copies than all of our advertising. There must 
be a reason. 

There is! It’s Practical, 100% detailed help for writers 
who want to sell and are selling. Enlightening articles, 
market tips direct from editors and agents, in their own 
words, under their own by-lines. And only days after 
they wrote them! Specific answers to your problems. 
REWRITE is a writer’s magazine, written by writers 
who sell articles, fiction, verse. Who Know how to re- 
port accurately and fast. 


ORDER TODAY 
Complete File (72 issues), $5. 
Subscription, $2 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Trial Bundies (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th and 60th month Anniversary (oversize) issues, 
25¢ each, 45c for both. 
NO Free Sample Copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


Writer’s Counsel Service has the best kraft envelopes 
obtainable in round trip sets. Flat and One Fold 
sizes. At prices comparable for inferior manila brands. 
Orders accepted for 25 to 1000! 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 
_No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print, 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
lm words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute “Satisfaction Guaranteed’’ 
+ protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
t pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro, 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Manuscripts of all kinds promptly, neatly and accurately 
typed by experienced typists. Minor corrections in spell- 
ing and grammar, if desired. Carbon and extra first page 
free. 50 cents per 1,000 words. Poetry lc per line. 
Mailed flat. 


MISS MARGARITE O'DONNELL 
1319 Victoria Avenue, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 














NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. nts com: les = ‘*di 
by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. ree office report 
on one short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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How to Write 


Short Stories 


Mysteries, Articles, Radio Scripts 


ORE and better material is wanted for magazines, 

trade journals, newspapers, books, radio and motion 
pictures. All fields of authorship are growing, creating 
new and greater opportunities for writers who know how 
to put real human interest in their material, how to appeal 
not only to the intellect but to the emotions, how to 
dramatize even dull facts. No matter what fields you want 
to write for, Palmer training will help you for fiction is 
basic training for highest pay writing in all fields. 


Palmer—An Approved School | 


The dependability of Palmer Institute, established in 
1917, and the character of its training are evidenced by 
endorsements from Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
Katharine Newlin Burt, Ruth Comfort Mitchell and by 
hundreds of successful graduates. Also Palmer Institute is 
an approved school, a member of the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D. C. 


Sells Her First Story 


*T have sold a story! Surprised? I was. It is just a 
little human interest tale, but cute. I guess I will always 
be surprised that I sold it, but on the other hand, why 
not?”’—Mrs. A. W. Collins, Anniston, Alabama. 


Sells 11 Stories 


‘Without your constructive criticism and helpful sug- 
gestions, I would never have succeeded in writing eleven 
acceptable stories to date. What success I achieve in this 
field of fiction will be due to your inspiring help. I heartily 
recommend Palmer Institute to anybody desiring to be- 
come a professional fiction writer.”’—Edwin R. Phipps. 


Praises Palmer's Criticisms and Honesty 


**Aside from the benefits derived from the Palmer Course, 
there are two points that impressed me most. First w as 
criticism. It pointed out the weak points, offering sugges- 
tions for correction, praised the good points; both being 
on a basis of friendly encouragement. Second was honesty. 
Never have had dealings with any persons in which 
honesty and fair dealing were so unobtrusively but definitely 
a part of the service offered.”,—F. G. Davidson, Valley 
Cottage, N. Y. 


LEARN AT HOME 


You receive complete instruction material and individual 
professional coaching from Palmer Institute. You get actual 
writing experience to develop your own style. Go fast or 
slow. Learn more. Save time, money and effort. 


FREE BOOK 


To learn how Palmer Institute may help you to become 
a really successful writer, to enjoy an ideal full time or 
part time career, send for free book. It has helped hun- 
dreds of others—why not you? Write today: Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship, Est. 1917, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Desk J40. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, California, Desk J40 


Please send me free illus trated book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining the unic jue fea- 
tures of your training in writing for pré oft. I under- 
stand this request is confidential and no salesman will call. 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Book is an essential guide for all who wish 
to get quickly and easily the fundamental 
facts of Television, and is richly illustrated. 
It is invaluable for writers, advertisers, 
actors, technicians and students, as well as 
anyone curious about “The Eyes of Tomor- 
row.” . 

Capt. Eddy has been commanding officer 
of the U. S. Navy’s huge Radio and Radar 
School in Chicago. In his book, he truly 


tells a vision of Television. 





Religious Markets 
Sir: 

Christian Herald is in the market for fiction 
of the following description and at the follow- 
ing rates: 

Short Stories: Wordage from 2500 to 3500. 
Rates from $50 to $150, depending upon popu- 
larity of author and excellence of manuscript. 

Short-Shorts: Wordage from 1000 to 1500. 
Rates from $40 to $100, subject to above factors, 

Serial Stories: Wordage from 15,000 to 
20,000. In five or six parts. Rates from $300 to 
$750, subject to above factors. 

We are interested in all themes common to 
modern living. While those dealing with matters 
affecting persons of the Protestant faith are pre- 
ferred, themes need not be primarily religious 
in the narrow sense of the term—and definitely 
must not be “preachy.” Acceptable are stories 
bearing on any social, domestic, religious, philo- 
sophical or historical subject. No juveniles. 

Stories must be well-plotted, not merely char- 
acter sketches or incidents, and their writing must 
be up to the best standards of the fiction craft. 
They should have strong main characters who are 
(or come to be) motivated by Christian standards 
or generally accepted moralities. 

We prefer, in a story, a main character (or 
characters) faced with a problem of universal 
interest and importance, a problem presenting 
one or more seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
to its solving. The story should develop naturally 
and directly (though we do not despise surprise 
endings!) as a result of the main character 
grappling with that problem. We put no special 
stress on “happy” or “unhappy” endings as 
such, but the denouement should leave the 
reader with a feeling that Christian justice has 
been served. 

Our taboos are not many, but we prefer that 
divorce, irreligion or anti-religion, use of liquor 
or profanity be avoided except as these may be 
vital to character depiction or plot development. 

We report on manuscripts within thirty days, 
and payment is made on acceptance. 

CLarRENCE W. Hatt, 
Associate Editor, 
Christian Herald, 
419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sir: 

Sunday Magazine is in the market for factual 
articles about organizations and individuals in 
the conservative Protestant religious field. We 
are also interested in short stories and other 
general interest materials written from a strictly 
evangelical viewpoint. Payment is lc a word and 
up on acceptance. 

ALVERA JOHNSON, 
Assistant Editor, 
Sunday Magazine, 
800 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Sir: 

The following are our present market needs 
in the event you would care to list same in a 
future issue of your magazine: 


The Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. H. W. Sandberg. Published 
monthly except July and August. Material for 
boys 11 to 17. No serials, but stories 2500 words, 
adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical. No 
moralizing, no “writing down.” Articles 1000 to 
2000 words with photos having boy appeal. 
Hobby and career articles for boys with photos 
very welcome. Religious articles if writer knows 
his facts and avoids using characters too com- 
monly used. Also cartoons and cartoon ideas 
appealing to age level. Rates %c and up, on 
acceptance, depending on value of material. 


The Catholic Miss of America, 25 Groveland 
Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn. H. W. Sandberg. 
Requirements same as for Catholic Boy, except 
that material should appeal to girls 11 to 17. 


The Catholic Student, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis, Minn. H. W. Sandberg. Published 
monthly except July and August. Material for 
girls and boys 8 to 10. No serials but stories 
1200 to 1500 words, adventure, sports, school, 
mystery, historical. Articles 500 to 1000 words. 
Photos necessary. Hobby articles for girls and 
boys, with photos, very welcome. Rates Yec and 
up, on acceptance, depending on value of ma- 
terial. 

H. W. SanpzBerc, Managing Editor, 
25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Thanks to Joan Ransom 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading Joan Ranson’s 
article, “Writing The 1,200 Worder,”’ in the 
January issue. 

I had written a number of markets, trying to 
peddle an article, but I didn’t get a nibble. Then 
one day, thanks to the Writer’s Dicest Market 
Letter, I got a tip and wrote Everywoman’s 
Magazine. Accompanying my letter was a brief 
synopsis of the story. Miss Ranson replied, 
asking to see the article and I mailed it in. She 
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Send Today For 


“RADIO WRITING MADE EASY” 


In my experience as station, adv. agency, and dept. 
store radio copy chief, I have broken in scores of men 
and women of all ages. I can teach you the “tricks of 
the trade” in a streamlined, authoritative course, cover- 
ing straight, dramatic, and singing commercials—music, 
sports, news, dramatic, home-maker, and variety con- 
tinuity. Television and FM. Learn at home under ex- 
pert tutelage. For full particulars of my thorough, in- 
expensive course, write at once. 


BESS LYMAN 


Box 3191, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


Double copies typed, not carbon — 
done to suit the editor’s eyes. No mis- 
prints. No erasures. 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 


ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 


NEW MARKETS FOR NEW WRITERS 
We'll show you how to get that first check! 
If you want to know— 

HOW TO TELL IT—WHERE TO SELL IT 
Write to: 


SOUTHERN LITERARY CLINIC 
Box 185, New Smyrna Beach, Fia. 




















WRITE ADVERTISING — PUBLICITY 


Learn this fascinating, profitable business AT HOME! 
Open your own agency. New, professional training teaches 
layout, copywriting, publicity, etc. Write Dept. WD. 


ADVERTISERS’ TRAINING SERVICE 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, California 


ih 





VERY EFFICIENTLY YOURS.... 


‘Manuscript Technique,'* by Dee Davison Sledge. 
Here is a most complete, handy reference book which 
takes you step by step through the professional prepara- 
tion of manuscripts; covering all phases in the writing 
field. Recommended by Jack W ord, Charles Carson, 
and many writer’s magazines. 
Postpaid . . . $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P, ©. Box 6068D, Houston 6, Texas 








PLL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I qe host-written millions of 
words of stories, yr for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able t to help you see your name 
in print and make mone our raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars RE ! 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, 


EIGHT EDITORS 


have recently written me for material, one MO ers hOU, 
to $750 for 20,000 worders, $150 for 2,5 

$100. for 1,000 to 1,500. I also follow general markets 
closely. Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 
1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion 


lew Ulm, Minn. 








Danville, ill. 
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WriITER’s DIcEsT 





YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, 
-eharts and..graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. X-11 








52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to be a writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles Str Mr ecial 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper > ™ 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. y 
years of experience can help you. 

48c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 


——————— EE 
SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, 














Arlington, Virginia 











Chicago 47, Ill. 








A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


, 
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» . yr a 
Ww int blish and distribute your manuscripts in 

> book’ an Pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
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The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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returned the manuscript with a letter suggest- 
ing certain changes, cutting and necessary re- 
vision to make it suitable. 

Some days later I mailed the article to her 
with, what I thought, were all the necessary 
changes made. Again it came back with another 
letter telling me what she wanted and how she 
wanted it. 

I did further research work and until I 
finally had a suitable article that went back to 
Miss Ranson on its third trip. In due time I 
received a letter of acceptance and a generous 
offer as pay—more than 50 percent better than 
the usual pay for an article of that type and 
length. It’s for the work you put into it, wrote 
Miss Ranson. 

The original draft was about four thousand 
words and Everywoman’s could only use one 
thousand or less. But out of the first draft I 
gave Miss Ranson what she wanted, then I 
used what was left of the subject and sold a 
three thousand word article to a farm paper and 
a filler to another publication; winding up with 
three checks totaling one hundred and sixty- 
two bucks. 

I'm writing this simply to illustrate what 
enough patience and cooperation will accomplish 
toward the mutual interest of both the writer 
and the editor. 

F. S. CRAwForD, 
Masonic Homes, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Sir: 

Three cheers for Editor Joan Ranson of Every- 
woman’s Mag! I am referring, of course, to her 
sprightly article: “Selling the 1,200 Worder’... 
in January issue of W. D. 

Miss Ranson’s article cleared a couple of 
weighty points that’ve bogged down my manipu- 
lation box. 

Thanks to her for a very pointed exposition! 

Wa.terR DycHko, 
2937 Solon Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


® Writers who are familiar with James Young’s 
“100 Plots Used and Abused” will be delighted 
to know that this Collier editor has an instructive 
piece coming up ‘in The Writer’s 1946 Year Book 
which will go on sale April 15th.—Ed. 


IMMEDIATE INCOME 


for writers, beginners or advanced. Learn HOW 
to write and sell short personalized stories. Profit- 
able waiting market. Send stamp for literature 
and proof. 


D. SNYDER, 












Box 4907-W, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
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West Coast Trade Journalists 
Sir: 

We would appreciate it if you would mention 
in your columns that we are in the market for 
a limited number of merchandising articles, with 
a “western” slant, on the successful advertising, 
display, or selling of stationery, office supplies, 
greeting cards, and gift and art goods. These 
articles should be between 750 and 1250 words 
in length. Articles can feature any phase of 
successful merchandising, but should stress the 
“western” angle—that is, either show successful 
methods used by western retailers or methods 
which would be appealing to or easily adapted 
by western retailers. Payment is one cent per 
word, on acceptance. Self-addressed, stamped 
return envelope must be enclosed with all ma- 
terial submitted, to insure the return of all 
unused manuscripts. Seasonal articles should be 
submitted about four or five months in advance 
of the date of the event. For example, Christmas 
articles should be submitted along in August. 

Good clear photographs to illustrate the ar- 
ticles are acceptable. We will pay $3 for each 
photograph used. 

We are also desirous of securing a monthly 
news letter covering the stationery field from the 
cities of Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. If 
any of your readers would be interested in this, 
kindly have them write us direct regarding 
further details. 
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And in the retail jewelry field we are also 
desirous of securing a monthly news letter for 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash:, and Spokane, 
Wash. 

Thank you in advance for passing the above 
information along. 

R. S. MANCHESTER, 
Manchester Publications, 
(Pacific Goldsmith— 

Pacific Stationer) 
109 Stevenson Street, 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Letter From Switzerland 
Sir: 

We came by clipper and left most of the things 
we needed in sunny California. But the WRITER’s 
Dricest has followed us month by month. It’s 
the only link we have with home other than the 
new pony edition of Time. 

As volunteer relief workers we have so much 
to do we don’t know where to start. Not even 
article writing, which was my profession, gets a 
break. We have lived in Europe before and felt 
we knew it. Now we know we don’t. When you 
meet children of 8 and 9 who have never tasted 
cocoa, do not know what rice, or macaroni or 
noodles are—you wonder. These are children 
from the best families of Vienna who today have 
lost even the roofs over their heads. The Nazis 
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REJECTION SLIPS 


Don’t bother the publicity writer. Turn out news 
releases, pamphlets, and handle campaigns. Collect 
in cash. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, writer 
and publicist is available now through what is perhaps the 
only personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized mail course 
of publicity offered to the student. This course is down- 
to-earth. It is designed to teach you to earn money 
and to function on your own as a qualified publicist, 

Send for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.”’ No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C, Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Carbon copy, 50c per 1000 words. Mailed flat. 


Oo. M. STOW 
P. ©. Box 242, Battle Creek, Mich. 





























HELP FOR BEGINNERS! 


My stories are selling! Are yours? If not, let me help 
you. Detailed ‘constructive, collaborative criticisms: 
per thousand words. My new book—LET’S bag i 
SHORT-SHORTS—now available. Order today. 50 
postpaid. Personal instruction details upon request. 


FOY EVANS 
P. ©. Box 689, Athens, Ga. 





52.000 SIDELINE, EASY FOR WRITERS 


If you like to invent dings on paper, you may have 
an immediate income, up to $2,000 a year, supplying 
IDEAS for simple conveniences for the home, garden, 
workshop, office, playground, etc. Special markets pay 
cash for IDEAS only. No patents. Particulars free. 
Write today. 


G. HENDRICKSON, Argyle 18, Wisconsin 


. . 
Are You Floundering For Lack of 
s + 
Literary Guidance? 
CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned poorer ly if found unavailable. 


If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


Send Your Best Poem to Us for 
Free Examination 


You may Have a Song Hit Poem. Our Ex- 
pert Service gives you musical settings for 
your song lyrics with Honest Advice in Pro- 
moting Sales. So Send your Song Poem 
Today For Free Examination (no obliga- 
tion), or write for Free Instructive Booklet 
Outlining Opportunities. (Recordings Fur- 


nished. ) 
UNITED MUSIC 


Salem 11, Indiana 
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starved them—these occupied peoples, and then 
came plundering and rape and murder. We have 
met the French, the Dutch, the Austrian and Ital- 
ian child mother, who had motherhood forced on 
them—and they and their babies are pitiful 
sights. Never in the history of Europe has there 
been such chaos. Death now rules as master. 

There is even in Switzerland a horrible fuel 
shortage. You can’t heat by electricity, but if 
you are fortunate enough to have a porcelain 
stove and brushwood at .50 a bundle and you 
burn two a day you are one of the very, very 
lucky people. We have on 3 pair of wool socks, 
3 pair wool BVD’s, ski pants and 2 sweaters and 
are comfortable. What about the millions who 
have nothing, nothing, nothing. We hear so 
much about conditions in Germany, but Germany 
has suffered only for one year—not even—the 
occupied peoples—have suffered for years and 
years—they are too miserable to complain—they 
have not even the energy to protest. We see the 
same in Alsace, in Northern Italy and through- 
out the Tyrol where no American relief has 
come. 

We the members of a little voluntary relief 
organization with headquarters right here— 
called The Pope’s Children aim at saving a 
child for one year—and have been able to do 
that to quite a few. 

Two lonely Americans who during the past 
16 years owe their writing success to the 
WritTeEr’s Dicest—the best of luck—and to Leo 
Margulies thanks—for reminding us of the or- 
dinary courtesies which we writers have neg- 
lected to carry out. 

MariE.L! G. BENZIGER, 
Chalet Don Bosco, 
Brunnen, Switzerland. 


The Circle 
Sir: 

Why is it that so many writers or would-be 
writers “take to the woods” and spend hours 
chopping wood, lugging water, “chasing wild 
cattle” as Audrey Simpson does in the January 
issue, page 77? Is it because they are writing 
“homespun” material, or just a desire to get 
away from civilization? 

My idea of an ivory tower is a bedroom and 
bath in a nice hotel, on the fifth or sixth floor, 
with the rent paid in advance at least a year, 
with a radio, a nice view from the windows, 
room service, and orders not to disturb strictly 
obeyed. I like to write at night, sleep in the 
day, and eat when I’m hungry. When I do come 
up for air—I like congenial companions and 
cocktails before dinner in some secluded shaded 
retreat. A far cry from Forest Springs Ranch— 


-in the meanwhile you'll find me ten little miles 


from town in a rustic shack far up in the West 
Virginia hills, carrying water, cooking and clean- 
ing up mud the hired man tracks in. Oh well! 
ANN Moran, 
Hidden Brook Camp RFD No. 1, 
Catawba, West Va. 
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By LEO SHULL 


























COUPLE amusing comedies have 
A opened since our last report and 
a musical or two opened or closed; 
the stagehands got a hike in pay; someone 
discovered Rodgers & Hammerstein had 
12 shows and movies playing currently to 
unheard of grosses; Orson Welles is in 
town writing, directing, producing a show, 
conferring on other shows, sipping wine 
with the best in New York’s female divi- 
sion. Mike Todd has 4 shows running 
currently, the only producer enjoying this 
distinction. 
The experienced Eddie Cantor dropped 
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a bundle of $300,000 in a musical. A 
Chinese play, “Lute Song” opened on 
B’way, after touring China and other parts 
of the world uninterruptedly for more 
than 500 years. The usual quota of movie 
stars are walking our sidewalks, hunting 
a smash hit with which to invigorate or 
re-establish themselves. Agents have their 
memo pads filled with names of the stars 
you worship; they are “available” for star 
parts on B’way—and can’t get them—even 
as youand I. Some more provocative Negro 
plays are coming up, we see by the an- 
nouncements. 

On the movie stem there are a half 
dozen films giving short courses in psychia- 
try; looks like we’re in for a “Cycle.” The 
best of them is the English made “The 
Seventh Veil” one of the most adult films 
we have ever seen. It costs $1.50 to see it 
here but the theatre is full and has been 
running the film for months. Playwrights 
should see it and revise their attitude as to 
whether the public is a 10-year-old moron. 


At this stage, the 6th month of the 9 





information—FREE. 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








HONEST, SYMPATHETIC ADVICE 
and professional criticism for ambitious writers 
from a teacher and critic who has himself sold in 
nearly every field. For information write to 


LOUIS DeJEAN 
| South Royalton, Vermont 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately—Neatly—Prompitly 


PROOF-READ 


Original and One Carbon 
50c per Thousand Words 


JANE GRACE 
212 South Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, California 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send your best poems now for free examination and 
advice by well-known New York Musical Director and 
Arranger, or write for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead 
In Songwriting”’ and our offer. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








WANTED 


OUTRIGHT PURCHASE 




















Manuscript, Copyrights, Publication Rights to Money Mak- 
ing Courses, Books, Pamphlets, Manuals, Instruction 
Folios. Submit Mss or letter with quotations, 
BUSINESS PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATES 
2795 Brighton 8th St., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 








Professional Songwriter will criticize 
analyze your melody, lyric or com- 
plete song for $1.00. Will consider col- 
laboration on good song material. 


ROBERT V. MOON, B.M.I. 
Post Office Box 726, Oxnard, California 








WRITERS!! ATTENTION!?! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed 
lectures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept, W.D., New York, N. Y. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


months season, we see that 15 of the 34 
shows are old-timers and another 7 are 
pretty well established hangers-on. There 
are only 35 houses and 22 of them are oc- 
cupied by steady tenants. Most of the 
remaining houses look as tho they'll stay 
full, too. We see no promise of more acces- 
sibility of theatres to producers who want 
to go into rehearsal. 

However, after-dinner speakers at thea- 
trical meetings are beginning to devote 
their attention to the necessity for building. 
Jo Mielziner, stage designer spoke before 
the Architectural League and urged 2000 
seats theatres built to compete with the 
movies. Each house could be made to 
pay by housing restaurants, parking space, 
nite club, trade shows and afternoon con- 
ventions. 

About the same time a courier brought 
word that Johns Hopkins playhouse in 
Baltimore has decided to build a $100,000 
building to seat 2500 people; which set New 
Yorkers to gnashing their teeth. 

* * % 

In hunting down the names of the “An- 
gels” who financed all the shows this ‘sea- 
son we found that in at least one case it 
took 100 people jointly to raise the money 
for a show before it could get on the 
boards. The show was “Strange Fruit,” 
which has closed, losing every cent. Con- 
tributions ranged from $100 to $10,000. 
Those who invested $100 would have re- 
ceived one twentieth of one percent of the 
profits, if there had been any. The $10,000 
investor would have received 5%. The 
show lost about $110,000. 

In the table of figures we have on our 
desk which contains the financial details 
of some 16 shows, we might extract a few 
more facts. 12 of the 16 opened and im- 
mediately failed. They lost close to three 
quarters of a million dollars. One failure 
was sold to the movies. The 13th hasn’t 
opened yet. Of the other three, one is 


.Tunning in a hesitant manner. The other 


two are smash hits: “State of the Union” 
and “Deep Are The Roots.” 

Now “Deep Are The Roots” will earn, 
say a half million. And “State of the 
Union” will earn, we would guess, about 3 
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million dollars. 


If an angel has invested an equal amount 


in all 16 show 


money within 


s, he would have tripled his 
a year, even tho 14 of the 


16 failed. There is one angel who has 
worked out this method so well that he 


makes fortunes each season. 


S. Cullman. 
ran a profile 


He is Howard 
The New Yorker magazine 
on him a few weeks back. 


Cullman is an interesting theatre mogul. 


Playwrights sh 


ould realize that someone is 


going to have to convince a great many 
people that your play is something special. 

That’s another reason why we urge con- 
stant study, self-improvement and the pro- 
fessional attitude. And of course, absolute 


integrity. 


*% * * 


THE MARKETS: 


Anthony Jochim, director, and currently 
stage manager of “Up In Central Park,” 
is in the market for a one-set play with lead 


role for a girl in her early 20s. 


Prefers 


a comedy. Write to him via the Broad- 
way Theatre, 53 & B’way. 

Otto Simetti, director, promoter and co- 
producer wants a script, comedy preferred. 
213 E. 58th St. This gentleman has the 
idea of presenting “Arsenic and Old Lace” 


with an all-Negro cast. 
necessary $15, 


He raised the 
000 and opened the show 


about 10 miles from Broadway. The critics 
gave it excellent notices, but the handicap 
of the distance was too great to overcome. 


Mr. Simetti i 

B’way base. 
Actresses Ph 

nett have the 


s now sticking close to the 


yllis Holden and Sherry Ben- 
necessary financial backing 


for a B’way production, they inform us, 
and are looking for a script to produce. 


123 W. 57th. 
their phone, 


For New Yorkers we add 
CI 6-1300. Actresses have 


done very well with their playwrighting 
and producing, this season and last. 
Talking about actresses, there is a red- 
head ingenue who is quite a promoter. We 
have been watching her for several years. 
She helped get one fellow’s play produced, 
altho we think he had to pay for the pro- 


duction costs. 


She got a famous actor 


iriend of her’s to direct and produce the 


show. 
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SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 


WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 
Publishers are asking for more and more material, 
We are unable to meet their demands. If you're 
a writer, your business is to write: ours is to sell. 
We know the markets. 





Our commission is 10%. If your material is 
salable, we are located in the largest publishing 
center in the world and can find a suitable mar- 
ket for it. If you're a beginner, we shall do our 
best to place your first Ms. with a slick or popu- 
lar magazine. Our success depends on selling 
your material. If you will send us several of your 
scripts, give us an opportunity to study your 
style and technique, we shall work with you, if 
you will follow our advice. 


For beginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 for 
the first 3,000 words, plus 50c for each additional 
1,000. We shall either sell on a 10% basis or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criti- 
cism, explaining how it should be revised in order 
to sell. Enclose return postage with scripts, Our 
minimum fee is $3. We read book-length novels 
free. We report promptly. 

Mystery, detective, love stories and articles on 
current economic, political and social problems 
are in special demand. If you have any, send 
them along. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 














PROMPT ACCURATE 


Manuscript Typing 
50c Per 1000 Words 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


251 Vine St. Hammond, Ind. 











WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Those we are helping thru criticism and revision 
are selling their stories. We can and will help 
make your stories salable. Moderate rates, Terms 
dn request. Postage please. 


P. O. Box-202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 











NEW SERVICE TO AUTHORS!! 


$5.00 monthly rate gives writers continuous DAILY direct 
mail advertising service. Increase your income and pub- 
licity this economical way. Don’t let your book be out- 
of-print too soon. Keep it always fresh in the minds of 
the book lovers. Send complete details of book to be 
advertised or copy of same if you can spare it, together 
with first payment. 


c. C. CARLO 
4629 Matilda Avenue, Bronx, New York 66, N. Y. 














UP TO $500 IN A WEEK! 


Writing for own use or for others, “INFORMATION 
FOLIOS” (little ‘“‘how-to-do-it’ or ‘‘money makin 

courses) sold by mail. Tremendous field; a cinch for 
writers like yourself. Full instructions: Material wanted 
. . . how and where to sell it . , . actual sample Folios 
and sales-literature produced and being marketed right 
now by the undersigned (a veteran successful operator) 


sent on receipt of only $2.00. Hurry! 
CARL TIREKOP, Box WD 3, MADEIRA, OHIO 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























































WRITER’s DIGEST 


























“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The revised 11th edition of “THE WRIT- 
ER’S MARKET” is ready for mailing. It 
contains 378 pages, 36 more than last year, 
and 2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contributions, how 
much they pay per word, and what their 
editorial policies are. Also given are the 
names and addresses of book publishers, syn- 


dicates, photograph markets, and stage, screen 
and radio markets. No writer who wishes to 
place his work profitably can be without 
“THE WRITER’S MARKET.” The book is 
beautifully bound and is 7x11 inches. You 
must be pleased or your money will be 


refunded 


“AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








aes Se a 


Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 11th edition of ‘“The 


Writer’s Market.” 
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Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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Anyhow, her husband is back from the 
wars and presto, she had him and two 
others set up a production company: Tal- 
man, Glaser & Lord at 545 5th Ave. She 
is “executive secretary,” the only showgirl 
exec sec that we know of. They are read- 
ing scripts. They have one they hope to do 
this Spring. 

Some ex-G.I.’s have set up a little theatre 
group on 44th St., off B’way where they 
want to do revivals and an original new 
script. They will present their shows in a 
250 seat house, called Malin Studio at 
135 W. 44th. Shows are to be directed by 
Leonard Altobell a capable young man 
with a lot of experience. Their shows will 
be Equity union jobs. Name of the setup 
is “Forty-fourth St. Stock Co.” 


Hunt Stromberg, Jr., son of the Holly- 
wood movie producer, is doing all right in 
New York. His first production, “The Red 
Mill” is very popular. He is ready to 
launch his 2nd show, having just. found 
a lady to finance it for $35,000. By the 
end of March he should be looking for a 
new one. 157 W. 57th. 


Another son of a producer, Paul Vroom, 
has been trying for years to get himself 
launched. Some weeks ago it occurred to 
him to revive “Alice in Wonderland,” with 
the orginal Eva Le Gallienne directing it. 
That’s what he’s doing. He has been read- 
ing plays for years but apparently like the 
son above, he decided the best way to start 
is with a revival. 152 W. 42nd. 


Willard Keefe, press agent for John Wil- 
son, has decided to become a producer 
himself. He has opened an office at 1545 
B’way, 6th Fl. A lot of producers began 
their’ theatricals careers as press agents; 
they get tired of praising the virtues of 
their boss when the average boss is a frus- 
trated horse-racing tout; and for $125 a 
week. They want to make two to ten 
sell film rights for a 
quarter million; fly to Hollywood, consult- 
ing with leggy lushes; and dine at Prince 
Romanoffs on the better, the $18 steaks. 
Yessir. You get those grand ideas in the 
theatre. 


thousand a week; 
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A Few More Memos: 


In New York, Thomas G. Ratcliff, Jr., 
has been engaged as assistant play editor of 
the play dept in Columbia Pictures. 729 
7th Avenue. 

Paul Streger after a dozen years with 
the Leland Hayward Agency, heading the 
play department, has resigned, 

“The Veterans Counselling Service” has 
opened an office in the Hudson Theatre, 
141 W. 44th. The office was donated by 
Lindsay & Crouse. The service is sponsored 
by the National Theatre Conference. G., I.’s 
are invited to come for aid regarding in- 
formation and placement opportunities. 

Something new was added to the Broad- 
way scene: a group of Broadway investors 
subsidized a playwrighting team for a year, 
paying them regular dramatist Guild rates 
to finish a comedy, which was delivered a 
few weeks ago, completed. Title is “The 
Ivory Tower,’ by Lawrence Bearson and 
George Wolf. They had previously worked 
on it for a year, then interested this invest- 
ing group into sponsoring for another year 
till the play was done. “The group will 
receive the usual returns from their invest- 
ment,” says the statement, whatever that 
means. We know of no usual rates of re- 
turn. 

Mr. Alfred de Liagre Jr., released the in- 
formation, for a biographical note, that he’s 
had 7 hits out of the 11 shows produced. 
Since the B’way average is one hit out of 
6 productions, Mr. de L. is a good man to 
have optioning your play. 55 W. 42nd. 
“Voice of the Turtle” is one of his “hits.” 
He’s been asking 3 million dollars for the 
“basic” rights. Meanwhile he has already 
made a million or two on the stage rights 
to the three companies now playing. 

* * * 


A new and unusual announcement has 
just reached us. 

The National Broadcasting Co. is go- 
ing to present new un-produced plays on 
their television network. “Broadway Pre- 
view” will be the title of the regular pro- 
gram. The setup was created by John F. 
Royal, NBC, V-P in charge of television, 
and Richard Rodgers, Pres of the Dramat- 
ists Guild. Full length plays will be done. 
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FIRST SALE — $400! 


A client of mine recently made her first sale, 
to a market | suggested, for $400. Another sent 
me a story, given up as unsalable; | sold it to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This writer had made only 
a few pulp sales. Now she sells all she can write. 

An editor writes me: "Your work is very profes- 
sional, beautifully done." Among my clients: 
president of a broadcasting company; head of a 
news syndicate; a widely-known traveler-lecturer. 
Stories prepared by me are appearing in, or 
scheduled for, Tomorrow, Air World, Air Ad- 
ventures, The Woman, Woman's Day, Mammoth 
Detective, True Detective, True Crime. 


CRITICISM — REVISION — SALES 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


Professional Typing, minor corrections, 
50c per 1000 words. 


ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 


11411 S. Hermosa Avenue, Chicago 43, Illinois 














| DETECTIVE STORY WRITERS 


If your sales are not satisfactory, let me help you. My 
work has appeared in many detective story eee. 
See my novelet in Mammoth Detective (one of the best 
detective story magazines) dated March, 1946, 


Write for Terms 


LEONARD B. ROSBOROUGH 
11411 S. Hermosa Avenue, Chicago 43, Ill. 








POLIVOPE — our friend in our need 
S perce equals two ordinary sees fm roundtrip service 
- Ss 


eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope save: 
weight, postage and containers—savi more than its cost 
Polivope, size 812x11”", expand for ‘length scripts, or 
spread ou eer odd size cartoons. 
Price $1.00 group of 20 aes either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or “combination Mai 


A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S&S. Post Office Dept. 
When Polivope's unused — we both lose. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Stree’ Los Angeles i, Calif. 











YOUR SCRIPT 


Deserves our prompt and efficient soe qpevice—tnetuted 
FREE: Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
tra first and last pages. Carbon and your original returned ae 


Editors —— our neat and spotless scripts. 





50c st S 
40c or thousand arcdior 
Please include return postage. 


DICK DORSETT 


P. O. Box 211, Danville, Ill. 














Free MAGAZINE 


If you would like to earn money 
by writing, or if you already 
write for pay, you -_ it to 
— to send for a FREE 
copy of WRITER $ GUIDE 
e newest, Anty compre- 
hensive magazine of its type 
published. Articles by nat- 
ionally known writers show 
you how to get ideas, write 
and sell them. Lists over 
600 active buying markets 
— Sives a ~ my P NO 
and addresses. Supply o 
FREE copies limited because OBLIGATION! 
of paper rationing. So send for your copy today. Penny 
postcard or letter will do. 


COMFORT PRESS, Inc., 200-148 St. Louis 2, Mo. 












NBC will pay all the costs of production. 
Scripts are now being accepted. Send them 
to “Broadway Preview,” 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, 


Editor’s Note: The only “real live baby 
living on Broadway,” aged two months, is 
Susan Shull, the daughter of columnist 
Shull, whose other children are: “Daily 
Theater,’ “Radio Cues,” “Theater Direct- 
ory” and “Model Cues.” 





Sir: 
Material submitted to Popular Photography 
can be divided into several classifications. 


(a) Manuscripts accompanied by proper illus- 
trations. We are interested in articles which 
cover one particular phase of the general field 
of photography. These articles may run from 
600 to 2000 words in length. In all cases they 
should be accompanied by excellent photographic 
or diagramatic illustrations. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted should be carefully prepared, technically 
accurate and developed along the lines of great- 
est interest to the average anrateur photographer. 
(Base rate—2c per word and $5.00 per illustra- 
tion used.) 


(b) New Tricks for Camera Owners: Photo 
Tips. (We pay a minimum of $5.00 for each 
illustrated photo tip accepted, $3.00 if not illus- 
trated. ) 


(c) Prints of high quality for the Pictures 
Section. We prefer that pictures submitted for 
this department be 8x 10-inches in size, with 
a glossy finish. However, pictures in matte finish 
are not rejected if they are of good print quality 
and possess human and photographic interest. 
(Salon Pictures—$5.00 and more.) 


(d) Amateur photographs for “Forecast for 
Tomorrow.” (Base rate, $3.00; first star, $10.00, 
second star, $5.00.) 


(e) Kodachromes, Ansco color transparen- 
cies or prints, carbros and wash-off relief prints 
will be considered for covers and special inserts. 
Prices vary in accordance with quality of picture 
and number of pages involved. 

Sender’s name and address should be clearly 
written on the back of each picture and on the 
first and last page of all written material. 

Technical data should accompany all pictures, 
including the name of the camera used, lens, 


“film, shutter speed, diaphragm opening, filters 


and any special points of interest regarding the 
picture. 
Joun WHITING, 
Popular Photography, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Send copy with money order or check for the April 
issue on or before March 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











WILL PAY $3 FOR COPY OFFICIAL DETECTIVE 
February 6th, 1938, containing “Brass Hat Bur- 
glar” pix, Phil Barnes, Box 1732, Los Angeles 53. 





OUR DESK BLOTTER PADS excel in durability. 
A 19x24 inch beauty with red leatherette corners, 
it’s a must to beautify your desk today. $1.60 
C.0.D. Leo Connelly, 927 Franklin Street, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


LEARN TOUCH-TYPING AT HOME in thirty days. 
After the Sixth Lesson, you will know your key- 
board by touch. “Professional Typing,” $1.00 Post- 
paid. Hobson Book Press, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 





PUT LIFE, in Portraits, Views with pure oil color. 
8x10 or smaller $1. Trial order. Glossy paper un- 
suitable. Give color of eyes, hair and clothes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Davis, 128 Prospect Ave., 
Binghamton, N. 


“YOUR DOG WILL RETRIEVE!”’—Complete easy- 
to-follow instructions for teaching any type dog 
to retrieve! Only $1.00. Box No. 392, Westfield 4, 
New Jersey. 


MODERN COTTAGE on fifty acre estate overlooking 
Great Bay, New Hampshire. Season rental—June 
through September—$300.00. Large living room 
with fireplace; bedroom; kitchen; bath; screened 
porches; electricity. Salt water swimming; sailing 
at hand. Nearby: library; university summer 
school; Writer’s Conference in August; golf; sum- 
mer theatre. Durham—six miles; Boston, sixty. 
Replies giving references must reach Elliott, 815 
South Coast Blvd., Laguna Beach, California, be- 
fore April 15. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEAR BOOK. Fifth An- 
nual Edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD 1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 
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“HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT—The Vision-Train- 
ing Method.”” New Book. Study with Anson K. 
Cross Art School. Winter: Studio Arts Building, 
1161 Peachtree St., N Atlanta, Ga., Summer: 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Charcoal, Oil, Watercolor, 
Landscape Portrait. College Credit Certificate. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph. D., Director. Circular on re- 
quest. Home Study Extension Courses. 





HANDBOOK FOR MENTAL HYGIENE by A. J. 
Foerter, D., deals with care and development 
of your idea-producing capacity. Send for Free 
eight-page pamphlet of Selections from this book. 
Henry Holmes Smith, 602 West Monroe Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





84 CARD TRICKS, 25c! Enterprises, Spring-Valley 


1, New York, 
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WRITE—STUDY—RELAX. June—October. Laugh- 
ton Waters Farm for Writers, Huntington, Mass. 


TYPECLEANER—Better copy with clean type, Large 
bottle 75c. Roller renewer 75c. Both for $1.00 
cash. Type-Brite Co., 953 Grantley Rd., York, Pa. 


TEACHERS, SECRETARIES, LIBRARIANS 
JOBS IN JAPAN opening for women. Write statin 
experience, qualifications, age. I can give you all 
necessary-on-the-spot information direct from Ja- 
pan. With the Occupation Forces. Social Science, 
Business Administration, Journalism Degrees par- 
ticularly useful. $2.00 for service. Sheila Jane 
Barnes, 943 12th Avenue, Honolulu, T. H. 


THREE EX-SERVICEMEN, writers all, wish to pur- 
chase weekly newspaper in friendly, growing com- 
munity. Send details to Ray Hayton, P. 6. Box 
1162, Monroe, La. 


SHORTHAND. Fast, easy alphabet method. Com- 
plete instructions, 35c. Jones, 1210X Dudley, Utica 


SOMEWHERES IN THIS GREAT WORLD there 
must be a man lonely enough to answer my plea 
for a friend. I am an unattached girl of twenty- 
two, a native daughter of Michigan. My interests 
are many and I hope that through this channel 
I will meet someone who would care to correspond 
with me. If you are lonely—please write. You'll 
be glad you did, because I promise interesting 
letters and who knows? We might become the 
best of friends. Box M-2. 


HAND-EMBROIDERED LACE TRIMMED dresser 
scarves only $3.00 or two for $5.50. Make grand 
gifts, Mrs. James E, Burgin, Route 2, Marion, 





TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS less than 2c per 
day! Argonaut House, Mystic, Conn. 


RARE BOOKS BRING $$$—Search your bookshelves 
for treasure. Send 25c coin for booklet “Identify- 
ing Valuable Books.” The Booklover, Box 41, 
Fullerton, California. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Accurate word pic- 
ture of character traits. 400 words—$2.00; 200 
words—$1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH That Song In 
Your Heart. New, larger revised 1946 edition— 


$2.50. Knight Publishing Company, Dept B; Jr. 
Box 216, Leonardtown, Maryland. 
AUTHENTIC NEW YORK: Weekly newsletter, 


chatty, informative. Questions answered in detail. 
Local color, character and plot hints. One dollar 





a month. Sample letter, 30c. Marion Silk, 173 
Amity St., Brooklyn, New York. 
PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 


printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 





HILLS, HOLLERS AND HICKORY FLATS, Dallas 
8, Texas. 





IT’S NEW_ AND EXCITING!—Everybody’s talking 
about “The Crusader,” the Amateur’s Magazine. 
Regular Prize Contests—a real bonanza for the 
be inning writer. Sample copy, 10c; special year’s 
subscription, 50c! The Crusader, P. O. Box 693, 
Canton 1, Ohio. 





200 BEST MARKETS FOR BEGINNERS, $1.00; En- 
terprises, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 

ANY DENVER SERVICE—questions, clippings, data, 
shopping, mail address, etc. Miss Lee ins, 
Box 201, Denver 1, Colo. 





“SECURITY ACRES” the book of the year, a living 
oo City = or five “at Plot. Also, “Mone 

rows on Trees” bot 1.00. Lightning S a 
P. O, Box 115-WD, Streator, illinois. os 





GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framin 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quaiite. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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YOUR MAIL forwarded daily. Enclose sufficient 
ostage and 10c for mailing. Relay Service, P. O. 
Box 1803, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N.Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. FULL instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


PSYCHOLOGIST HELPS YOU live efficiently, har- 
moniously, happily, attractively, successfully, Ar- 
thur Rene Neveu, 251-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
pings, with opening and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market. $1.00 each. Clippings 
included. Dick Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


QUIZ BOOK IN RHYME, yours for a dime. Box 334, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


“STRIPPERS DON’T TEASE”—Sexsational 





expose 

of Strip-Tease stag party racket! Only $1.00. 
Box No. 392, Westfield 4, New Jersey. 

WRITERS NEED SIMPLE, comprehensive files. 


Satisfied? Get instructions. “Easy Filing—Manu- 
scripts,” “Easy Filing—Clippings.” Fifty cents 
each. Florence M. Lewis, 885 West Olson Road, 
Route 5, Midland, Michigan. 


DISABLED VETERANS, act as representatives for 
Graphic Service Record in spare time. Proven de- 
mand. Two and three to each service family. Ter- 
ritory protected. We send records; you place and 
remit half, Price, 50c. E. E. Roberts, Bethany, 
W. Va. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 





Send 25c for 


details and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
BOOK ON PSYCHOANALYSIS, psychology. Under- 


stand subconscious motives—make your characters 
more life-like and interesting. Ask for free: cir- 
cular “B”. International Universities Press, Inc., 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y 


UNUSUAL BOOKS! Free 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money 


catalogs! Enterprises, 


in an 
uncrowded profession. Complete course in illus- 
trated book and handwriting analysis, $1.00. 


Mayer, 681D Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail 
Order News, Somerville, N. J. 


USED PLOT GENIES all types, $7.50 each. James 
Engle, Spencer, Iowa. 


YOUR NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: New York 
commissions executed promptly and intelligently. 
Shopping and re-mailing service. M. Silk, 173 
Amity St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR PAY, pleasure or social prestige in 
three months. se my secret plan described in 
“How I’ve Made $100,000 with Words.” A dime 
please, for mailing. Fisher Features, South Gate, 
California. 








CARTOONING SERVICE. Samples on request. Al- 
vin Bantien, Armada, Michigan. 





“MAIL ORDER WORLD,” 64 pages; 7 lesson Mail 
Course and Wholesale Directory, 25c. “Hawkins,” 
215 Lasanimas, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





WRITER’S WORD REFERENCE “TOOLS.” Give 
word emotion, character reaction instantly. 1,500 
“Character Reactions;’”’ 1,000 “Synonyms Said;” 
“Pilots from Character’ (18 pgs.); Complete set, 


$1. Extra synonyms of emotions given free with 
orders. 


Writer-Craft, Rt. 1, Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 





























































COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heideman, author and critic, 
$2.50 postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of 
one short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 
Second Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


PSYCHOLOGY AUTHORS—want all types of ar- 
ticles for digest of mental-minded readers. In- 
spirational, self-improvement, mental improvement, 
etc. We use any length up to 5000 words. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word and up, payment on accept- 
ance. PS.B., P. O. Box 265, Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED BACK ISSUES OF WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Joe Posey, Harriman, Tenn. 











GAGWRITING makes fue sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48 page jokebook 10c. Don Frankel, 1508 
So. Homan, Chicago, 23. 


EARN $1 to $100. Sell anecdotes, newsbreaks, em- 
barrassing moments, children’s sayings, jokes, 
etc. Market list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 
1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


INSPIRATIONAL PIN-UP for writers’ and artists’ 
studio, by Paul Emile Miller, Poet, Ideal gift- 
card. Price 25c each, six for $1. The Burnet Com- 
pany, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


VETERANS! AVAILABLE AT LAST. Your honor- 
able discharge emblem in beautiful 4” decal trans- 
fer. Suitable for office window, windshield, or 


suitcase. Adheres permanently. Quarter or five 
for dollar. Address “‘Veteran,’’ Box 2845, Dallas, 
Texas. 


CHICAGO’S LATEST SOUVENIRS and novelties. 
Only $2.00. Henry E. Carey, 826 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK GIRL, refined, wishes correspondence 
ary Jewish gentleman from any locality. Box 
-1. 


CUT RED-TAPE! START WRITING NOW. Be 
guided by “Brief Fundamentals” written by our 
director who is a ‘managing editor and who has 
had more than 1,000,000 words published. Chart 
can be read in twenty minutes. Total price $1. 
Pacific School of Journalism, Bellflower, California. 


ADULT BOOKS! RARE ISSUES. Literature free. 
Associated Services, Box 372, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 





SUNSHINE SERVICE FOR SHUTINS: Weekly 
newsletters detailing interesting happenings. Chatty, 
friendly, informative. Questions answered. One 
dollar per month. Sample letter, 25c. You must 
be pleased. Marion Silk, 173 Amity, B’klyn, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade;” 
authors share expense; submit on approval; sam- 
ple copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
soning Company, P. O. Box 6068D, Houston 6, 

exas. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 paymarkets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 











MIMEOGRAPHING—Professional Hollywood mime- 
ographer. Expert on scripts, plays, syndicated 
material, etc. Guild Publishing Company, Box 
6068D, Houston 6, Texas. 


MAGAZINE CORRESPONDENT for several national 


publications; available additional writing-contact 
assignments, 5800 Third Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


IF YOU’RE A GAGWRITER—here’s your chance! 
Earn 75% commissions with new market plan. 
Details dime. Dennis, 28 Ramona, San Fran- 
cisco 3, California. 


A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; single 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1121 Real 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MAN WANTS GIRL. A-1 looks but have artificial 
limb, slight limp. Can dance. Have sold and hold 
good job. Both studious and outdoorsy, age 38. 
This isn’t a howl but want girl friend, not orchid. 
Write please unless teen-age or retarded. Live 
Oklahoma City. (Box M-7). 


WANTED: TIPS FOR ARTICLES, If your tip re- 
sults in my selling newspaper or magazine article, 
I will pay you 10% of returns from it. My recent 
sale to a national magazine netted me $300. Had 
you given me this tip, your profit would be $30. 
Information regarding interesting, unusual per- 
sonalities, places particularly welcome. Let me 
hear from you! Sylvia Howard, 2795 South Shore 
r., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


MODERN WOOD SCULPTURE by Nicholas Mo- 
charniuk, 318 Canal Street, New York City. 


READ YOUR FAMILY HISTORY WITH GUIDEX! 
The only Reader’s Guide (Bibliography) to printed 
genealogies for individual families. Includes full 
titles, authors, publishers, dates, etc.—to all 
known published books on the family from 1771 


to date! Each report absolutely thorough and 
authentic. Your Copy—$2.00 (print surname de- 
sired): Write Family Guidex, Post Office Box 


829, Annapolis, Maryland. 


CONSULTANT: If you have a personal or business 
problem you want help with, write the Problem 
Clinic at once. State your problem, enclose $1.00 
and let me help you. You will be well pleased 
Or your money will be promptly returned on re- 
quest. Tom Gunn, Prop., 504 32 St., Oakland, 

alif. 





WESTERN WRITERS, MALE AND FEMALE, who 
lack the native touch, the colouring that comes 
only from contact. Would you like to be part- 
owner of a cattle and horse ranch where you can 
come and go and vacation at will in the pic- 
turesque beauty of the ageless West? At no 
other cost than your rail or plane fare to and 
from. Mountain streams for the nimrod, big-game 
hunting, desert pack-trips, spring and fall round- 
ups, rodeos in the raw. Taste the actual thrill of 
the rangeland. View it from saddle-leather dis- 
tance in the company of author and tyro and 
westerner whose kind has been immortalized by 
such as Raine, London, Gill, Grey and others. 
Have your private cabin where you can with- 
draw for weeks—or months to create and live 
in the drama you may compose. We, a small 
group of the literary-minded, are forming a com- 
pany to carry this out. Singly we could not do 
this on a scale large enough to operate on a 
paying basis. Together we can. Ranch profits 
prorated plus vacation money saved—with invested 
principal retired in three years. For the price of 
a couple summer vacations you can own a lifetime 
share in a paying dude—and livestock ranch of 
your own. We also invite correspondence from a 
few interested from the investment angle. All 
properties handled under contract and bond. The 
founder has 35 years experience throughout the 
West as cowboy, guide, ranch-manager, and cattle- 
man. Experienced all phases of horse business. 
Do not write if not seriously interested. Write: 
The Westerners, W. J. Kirley, 609% 17th, C. H. 
A. No. 3 Honolulu, T. H. 





ELIGIBLE BACHELOR, 30, would take a_ bride. 
Write details to Box 60, Sugarhouse, Utah. 
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THREE SHORT STORY PLOTS, $1. Ellsworth E. 
Schutte, 1000 7th St. Merrill, Wisconsin. 


A THOROUGHLY HIGH-CLASS professional song 
in lead sheet arrangement made of your favorite 
i's 2217 Penn St., Harrisburg, 

a. 


TALENTED GAGWRITER, has sold to Satevepost, 
will collaborate with A-1 cartoonists. Samples, 
Please. S. Hartz, 918 Longfellow, Washington, 
BD, ¢. 


ARE ALL WOMEN SEXY? Curious sailor. H. B. 
Parks, CPhM, USN Pers. Sep. Ctr. (WR), 2162 
B’way., N.Y.C. 


EARN $5.00. 
one of my story plots. 
Stuart 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA—USED SET. Hard- 
to-get 14th Edition (last complete revision), 24 
volumes. First $98.50 (refundable) takes ours, 
f.o.b, here. Present new Britannica price, $210. 
eee Nickel Studios, 28 East Bay, Jacksonville 2, 
lorida. 





I'll pay that for best expansion of 
Send $1 for plot, details. 
Covington-Columbus, Miss. 


EUROPEANS, widely traveled newspapermen in- 
terested in everything, desire correspondence or 
acquaintanceship with interesting young ladies. 
Charles Morin, Pathfinder Magazine, 1323 M 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK CITY EX-SERVICEMAN in his middle 
thirties would like very much to hear from and 
meet New York City girl somewhere near his own 
age with but one thought in mind: to combat 
boredom and loneliness. Main interests: letter- 
writing, the movies, Coney Island in summer and 
beer-drinking. The young lady need not be very 
beautiful, nor have a college education, nor pos- 
sess a wonderful job because the young man him- 
-_ is very, very ordinary in all respects. Box 
A-3. 


SALE: 


Ny 


Cook’s Plotto with key; Conrad’s Descrip- 
tive and Narrative Writing; D’Orsay’s Stories 
You Can Sell; Profit in Writing; New. All for 
$12.00. 1021 North 26th Street, Billings, Montana. 


EX-ARMY ARTIST desires free lance contacts. 
Comics. Commercial art. Fran Collins, 113 Erie, 
Oswego, N. Y 


LOST SOULS. Bohemians, Poets, Radicals, Mystics 
rite. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED. Correct informa- 
tion regarding life and related subjects is easy to 
get. Our free literature assortment No. 5 tells 
how. Write today for it. The Sacred Scriptures 
Information Service. Box 34. Jerome, Idaho, USA. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Self-help book 
of instruction, marketing methods. $1 postpaid. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, Po- 
mona, California. 


SONG PLUGGER WITH CONTACTS. Songs. Rose 
Briggs, 1329 W: Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAN, 36, wishes to receive letters from girls. P. O. 
Box 643, Oakland 4, California. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


NEED ENCOURAGEMENT or inspiration? $10 will 
bring you four weekly personal guidance letters 
based on psychological needs expressed by you. 
Former editor of national magazine. Psychologist, 
(Ph.D.), Counselor in a Los Angeles veterans’ 
hospital. Dr. Arthur L. Marble, 6202 Alliston 
Street, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


Every 
Mrs. 
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EX-COMBAT 
tions, correct technical 
can or German on ro 
1.00 per thousand above five. 
newt Ed Morgan, 172 West 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, markets, 
Pad “The Cartooning World,’ 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


INFANTRYMAN will answer ques- 
errors concerning Ameri- 
$2.00 per thousand words, 
Special rates for 
Tennessee Ave., 


; am : d 

MINATING WIDOW, mid-fifties, intereste 

a eves and mail order business, desires in- 

teresting correspondence with man, similar age 

and interests. Helen S. Collins, General Delivery, 
Glendale, California. 





W AND USED correspondence courses, 

gg bargain list, 10c. Books and courses 

bought sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Penna. 


VIDEO SCRIPT, all types. JWR, Box 7226, Phila., 


ao, Fa. 
WRITER-COLUMNIST—diversified, responsible. Will 


i lar column, Broadway, Theatre, Gossip. 
Editerial’ Assistant, : vicinity N. Y. C. Frank 
Steinecke, Box 39, Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


ESTION PLEASE. Personal or academic. 

wo ostine to every letter but write as often 
as you wish. Voluntary contributions only. Wil- 
liam Du Bois and Research Staff, 21-35 45th Road, 


L, I. City (1) N. Y. 


N TIPS, Opportunities, Offers and 

nse sag = Md My Writers and Mailorder 

Minded in “Mail Merchandise art ee 

Dime brings latest copy. AW-Chervence, oc 
Box 791, Chicago 90, Ill. 


WOMEN of intelligence living in New 

es Chey or Brooklyn, write me your opinion on 
the subject for discussion—Is it difficult to meet 
and form new friends in the metropolitan age 
1 am an American, Protestant, business woman o 
the white race desiring correspondence with others 
of my own race. Box 96, Flatbush P. O., Brooklyn 


26, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Used writer’s course, $5.00. 
Prach, Lead, S. D. 


-AGE CARTOONISTS—Join us, 50c. Full par- 
ss og copy Crosshatch free. Youth Cartoonists 
of America, 546, Granville, Ohio. 


x99 ’ 

TO THINK UP 5,000 IDEAS”—New book! 
italy yi x by every writer. Helps you think 
up thousands of ideas for fiction stories, factual 
articles. Includes chapter on Advertising ideas. 
Simply explained .. . quickly consulted, complete 
with actual examples. Just one of its ideas may 
be worth hundreds of dollars to you! Order your 








copy today—price $2.00. _ Clark Press, 192 
Clark Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
HANDWRITING REVEALS Hidden Traits. Send 


sample of handwriting and fifty cents to Mrs. Z. 
Perez, 1010 Myrtle, El Paso, Texas. 


- PAYS GOOD MONEY! Learn how. 
ere to be a Gagster,’” illustrated booklet 
by well-known gag-writer whose gags have ap- 
peared in Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, Liberty, 
American Magazine, Colliers, etc. Send 25c and 3c 
postage to R. Usher, 1322 Estes, Chicago, Illinois. 


N FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. I’m helping 
imate. F. Tibolt, Ph. D., 73G, Phila. 20. 


NAL PROBLEMS ANALYZED helpfully and 

Ge Adentislly through Handwriting Psychology. 

Write fully. $2. Mrs. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 





Greeting 


i buying poems, 20 
POETS—50 magazines ying an caote. 


card verse markets, rules and advice, 
Alice Texter, Pottersville, New York. 





NTED TO CONTACT—Able, experienced comic 
ame or cartoonist to collaborate with on cartoon, 
comic ideas. Women okay. Veterans welcomed. 
No strings. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Missis- 


sippi. 


WrRITER’s DicEst 


Elsie ; 


SPECIAL: 








DESIRED: Elixir of companionship wrapped in the 
sylphlike lovliness of a young maid, 21-30, by a 
gentleman of discrimination, lonliness, and gen- 
erosity. Post Office Box 331, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, III. 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK?” The 
National Mail Order Guild will show you where 
and how to get it, in a spare-time mail order 
business of your own. Full information without 
obligation. Edward P. Graham, 1125C Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN! 
mandments, suitable framing; 
Book Catalogue, all for 
Mystic, Conn. 


Writer’s 10 Com- 
Press Card; Big 
dime. Whaler Press, 


“PICKING CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS, MAGA- 
ZINES.” Booklet, 25c. Writers’ books, courses. 
Free lists. Underhill Press, Beebe, Arkansas. 


DO ME A FAVOR—Try Writers’ Calendar ($3.50). 
I'll pay $5.00 for 5 good reasons why it isn’t tre- 
mendous aid to tyros. Stuart Covington, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, intelligent, personable, cul- 
tured, Ph. D., honorable discharge, published 
writer, has good income. Interested in meeting a 
loyal marriage-minded woman of means with a 
comparable background who is interested in a 
home, children, etc. P. O. Box 681, Los Angeles 
“53,” California. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Local or mail or- 
der. Details free. Jonah Dunn, Dept. W3D6, Mor- 
gantown, R3, West Virginia. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Correspond with liberal 
minded book lovers, creative writers, aesthetes. 
One year’s membership, $2. An intellectual fra- 
ternity. Watervalley, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—Complete course Newspaper Institute 
of America, $50. Perfect condition with binder. 
Write: Mrs. G. L. Brown, 6107 South Kimbark, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


50 MAIL ORDER BUSINESS offers sent monthly, 
year 10c, ush dime now. Commonwealth, 
5708-WD3 Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


BUSINESS WOMAN, 36, widow, refined, desires to 
correspond with interesting people. Love to read 
and am very fond of music and good shows. Also 
enjoy the country and lake regions. Box M-8. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, 1508W, 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED—100-200 word report 
on any -handwriting, 25c stamp or coin. R. dson, 
Box 324, Pike, N. H. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 Spare- 
time Homework lans.” Complete Instructions, 
60 pages, 25c (coin) postpaid. Homework Publi- 
cations, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


WANTED: CLASSIC POEMS—Classic music fur- 
ished. Management assumed by poet. Joint 
ownership. Address: Porter Burnet, 5670 Clemens 
Avenue, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Heideman’s 30 


lesson fiction course, 
No personal help. 


$5.00. James Engle, Spencer, 


Iowa, 





GAGS WANTED by aationally-known cartoonist— 
Trade journals and general. Wally Ashby, 454 
East South-Temple, Salt Lake 2, Utah. 


WRITERS’ REFERENCE and Text Books. 


Catalogue 
Free. Argonaut House, Mystic, Conn. 

















WRITERS—DON’T BE SUCKERS! After 14 years 
of rejections I solved my problems myself. My 
huge novel, nearing completion, called “truly 
monumental” by leading publisher. Let me save 
you years. Inquire. Box 1312, Chicago 90, Ill. 


AMATEUR COMPOSER, musician, ex-school teacher, 
36, (looks younger), now in Industrial Relations, 
Chicago area, artistically inclined, wishes corre- 
spondence with young lady, 28-36, with similar 
intellectual and cultured interests for exchange of 
ideas, possible collaboration, companionship. Uni- 


versity graduate preferred, but unnecessary. Sin- 
cerity and honesty requested—also promised. 
Box M-6. 


HOBBY PLANS that will turn your spare time into 
extra dollars. Send $1.00 to Mrs. Mildred Burgin, 
Route 2, Marion, N. C. 


GRAPHIC SERVICE RECORD enables service per- 
sonnel to make permanent record of their travels 
for reference and historical value. Sold through 
disabled veterans. E. E. Roberts, Bethany, W. Va. 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE—Send your problems to 
an experienced counsellor and psychic. In your 
own handwriting all details, exact time and date 
of birth. You will receive a personal analysis, un- 
usual in scope. A regular $5 office analysis at 
an introductory fee of $1.00. Lillian Young, Apt. 
551, Franklin Park Hotel, Washington 5, D. C. 


PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% envelopes 
printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


WRITE ME about short-story collaboration, Box 61, 
New Oxford, Pa. 


GAGWRITERS (professional or otherwise) .Receive 
75% commissions! New market plan. Details 10c. 
Dennis, 28 Ramona, San Francisco 3, California. 


WANTED: Salesmen to handle inspirational verse 
pin-up. Send 25c for sample. Commission 20%. 
Good item for greeting card and stationery stores. 
The Burnet Company, St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS of your handwriting. 
Searching, accurate, personal advice. You may 
possess hidden talents. Complete analysis, $1.00. 
20 years experience. Cunningham, 81 Bailey St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


WIDOW, TEACHER, 40, home loving, wishes to cor- 
respond with intelligent, refined gentleman. Box 


M-5. 
WRITERS! Profitable spare time income between 
manuscripts. Operate newspaper clipping bureau. 


Complete information 25c (coin). Suburban Ser- 
vice, 6001 43rd Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 


YOUR SECRET FRIEND. Your dream man; your 
ideal who shares your yearnings and innermost 
desires, wants to write to you. Receive letters 
you will cherish forever. Enjoy love thru ro- 
mantic letters, written just for you alone. Box 
41, Bergenfield, New Jersey. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—Read 
oldest trade journal in the field. 53rd year. Copy 
25c Mail Order News, Somerville 36, N. J. 


JUST-RELEASED NAVY LIEUTENANT, 31, with 
press association, feature editorial, photo experi- 
ence in pre-war Latin America, seeks alliance 
with smart senorita willing to share her knowledge 
literary subsistance measures while gathering ma- 
terial, organizing for mutual assault on bigger 
markets. Box M- 


CARTOONIST WANTS GAGWRITER who is mak- 
ing with Post, Collier’s type stuff. Please write 
me: Cpl. May Bergman, A-911158, 88th WAC 
Hosp Co., Madigan Hosp. Center, Section One, 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 


PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 
Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





$25 WILL BUY N.I.A. Course I’ve completed. Paid 
$100 cash. Write: Ernestine Gravley, R. D. 2, 
Dardanelle, Arkansas. 
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‘| WHAT THEY SAY: 


In your recent text you mention 
my juvenile book, “‘Suzy Goes to 
Mexico,” which has a foreword 
by our mutual friend, the late Irvin 
S. Cobb. Publishers put ‘‘thumbs 
down” on my first writing, then I 
came to you for counsel and the 
book was accepted by the same 
people who had rejected it. Shall 
I say, “‘thanks to us both.” 


—Mary Carney Thielmann 


Secretary THE MANUSCRIPTERS 


(Largest Writers’ Club 
on the Pacific Coast) 























For 16 years I have made a living with the pen. For 
more than five years I have sold EVERY MANUSCRIPT 
I have written. My hundreds of published magazine articles 
and TWO BOOKS are evidence of experience and skill. 

Now, I am extending help to YOU. There are no 
**courses,”’ i 
individual, shaped to meet YOUR writing needs and make 
Your Manuscript sell. 

Books are my specialty, though other types of work 
(short stories, radio scripts, etc.) are gladly accepted. Write 
a letter 
promptly with complete details of my service. 





> 


“lessons”? or printed forms. My help is strictly 


today, stating your problem, and I’ll answer 


Remember—the ultimate test of 
any literary instructor’s knowledge 
is his ability to sell his own writ- 


ings. How much does your tutor 
sell? 


nt only. 











NG Interviews by arrangeme 
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Second Class Magazines 


Inspiration Magazine, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. Irving Zinaman, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use success stori 1g and optimistic 
material, human interest, 2000 words. Also 













es, encours 


success and inspirational articles, and _bio- 
graphical sketches, human interest. We buy 
photographs and poetry. Prompt report. Pay- 


ment is lc a word.” 


Reader’s Scope Magazine, 114 E. 32nd Street 
New York City 16. E. A. Piller, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles, 1000 to 2000 words, but no fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 3c to 10c a word, on acceptance.” 


Springfield Amusement Guide, 221 S. 4th 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. T. F. Lutger, Pub- 
lisher. Issued weekly; $300 a year. “We use 
200 to 1000 word articles on beauty hints, fact 
and anecdotal articles on timely topics, humorous 
stories, articles on sports, styles, ideas, and 
suggestions and special features of general in- 
terest, following style of average movie and 
orchestra magazines. Return postage must be 
sent if unused articles are to be returned. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word, on publication.” 






al 


Women’s Second Class Magazines 


Business Girl, 513¥%2 S. Ervay Street, P. O. 
Box 6048, Dallas, Texas. Betty Oliver, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ““‘We 
are filled up on cartoons but are stilll accepting 
articles of every nature (except religious and 
political) which apply to the business life of 
women, success stories, how-to-do articles, effi- 
ciency, inspirational, etc. We buy photographs 
of business girls only. Also poetry. Report in 
90 days. Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Religious Magazines 
The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Frederick M. 
Lynk, S.V.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use short stories 
from 1000 to 2000 words, rarely more. Stories 





must be wholesome in tone and _ treatment. 
Photographs bought as illustrations for articles. 
We buy a little poetry. Report in about three 
or four weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acct ptance.” 


Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th Street, New 
York City 21. Harry C. Graham, O.P., Editor. 
Issued monthly, except July and August; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use material of 
interest to men: human interest articles, Catho- 
lic biographical sketches, labor, industrial re- 
lations, sports, social welfare, political philosophy 
articles. Ideal length is 2500 words. We will 
buy photographs, but ordinarily do not. No 
fiction bought unless exceptional. No poetry. 
Payment is $5.00 per page (approximately 1000 
words), on publication.” 

The Missionary Servant (formerly The 
Preservation of the Faith), Box 266, Stirling, 
New Jersey. Joachim V. Benson, M.S.S S.T., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles, 500 to 1500 words, on 
doctrinal of moral subjects, expositions of Catho- 
i il teaching; human interest accounts. 
Have limited demand for short stories of 1000 
to 1500 words. Photographs and poetry are 
bought. Report in three weeks. Payment is by 
» on publication.” 






lic soc 








Juvenile Magazines 

High Trail, Winona Lake, Indiana. LeRoy M. 
Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly ; 65c a year. “We 
use stories of 1500 to 2000 words. Stories should 
be slanted toward children between ages of 9 
and 14, and should be of a religious character 
but not goody-goody. Biographies of outstand- 
i religious leaders are very acceptable. Photo- 
hs and poetry also bought. Have enough 
article material on hand at present. Report in 
one month to six weeks. Payment is 30c per 
hundred words, on acceptance.” 








* Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Indi- 
2. LeRoy M. Lowell, Editor. Issued weekly; 
65c a year. “We use 2000 to 3000-word short 
stories for young people. Should be of a re- 
ligious character, but not goody-goody. Our 
church is very conservative and this should be 

























































kept in mind. Biographies of outstanding re- 
ligious leaders are very acceptable. Photographs 
and poetry also bought. Have enough article ma- 
terial on hand at present. Report in one month 
to six weeks. Payment is 40c per hundred words, 
on acceptance.” 


Humor Magazines 


Army Laughs, 1790 Broadway, New York City 
19. Ken Browne, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want poetry on the 
army only. Payment is 25c a line, on accept- 
ance.” 


1000 Fokes, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 16. Ted Shane and Charles Saxon, Editors. 
Issued six times yearly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“We use humorous fiction of 750 to 1500 words 
and short fiction of 250 to 500 words. Also 
spurious fact articles, humorous inventions, 750 
to 1500 words. We buy humorous poetry of 
four to 20 lines, but no photographs. Report in 
one week. Payment is on acceptance; no set 
prices.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazines 


Mechanix Illustrated, 52 Wall Street, New 


BOOK AUTHORS 








COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Your detailed 
guide on my novel gave me a 
terrific lift . . . There isn't a 
word you've written that isn't 
crystal clear. My husband and 
I both take off our hats for the 
lucid and discerning and con- 
structive job you did on the 
book," writes Ethel Lewis, of 
Philadelphia. 


LATEST: Watch for MILK RIVER RANGE to be 
issued by a new publisher you haven't as yet heard 
of, but to whom | have already made several sales. 
And Martin Panzer, whom | have mentioned before, 
continues to cash in—over $1300 in royalties for the 
past six months on the two books | placed for him— 
IT'S YOUR FUTURE and GET A KICK OUT OF 
LIVING. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 


The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 


others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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Some Do Not... 


The chief reason you may be reconverting 
from one type of writing to another, is—you 
didn't know what you should be writing in 


the first place. Trying to hit every market 
at once is like trying to turn out finished cars, 
refrigerators and radios on the same assem- 
bly line—at the same time. 


But you don't have to reconvert—not if you know 
in the first place what your product should be. And 
the answer is the secret which is nowhere except right 
inside yourself. In your own life, in your own back- 
ground, there is more story and article material than 
you dream of, material that only YOU can use. The 
important shortcut in this writing business is the 
secret of finding your own product. All you need 
to learn is—HOW. 

And that is what my clients, from the moment they 
start working with me, bear down on. AGAIN— 
LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: A New York client 
who is already doing regular work for two magazines 
and is under contract for a book, will get another 
$150 a month on a regular basis from a third maga- 
zine. A New Jersey author, by continuing to follow 
what he should be doing, has now received an in- 
crease of 50% in rates—from 5c to 7!/2¢ a word. 
And three more sales in one week for beginners whom 
I started steering. Week's sales at press time for writ- 
ers who did not have to reconvert: $1914. 

And John Green, of Colorado, has just written me: 
"I'm learning more from you than from all the books 
on writing that | have read." 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you.| drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 





sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50¢ per thousand words there- 
after. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties fa- 
miliar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself.* 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


PLAYS 


Your play may be 
published or pro- 
duced, or both, If 
you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 












































































Write Plays For Money {.,2- woth 2° tie 

y amateur market (high 
schools and colleges). 
Learn how from a selling playwright, who shows you 
step-by-step in his book “Writing For the Amateur 
tage.’’ Clear, concise, informative. Price, $3 postpaid, 
including ONE YEAR CONSULTATION PRIVI- 
lege. avetnck guarantee, 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 

















YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet's Hand- 

($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 














“How I Doubled 
My Income” 


"How I Found My Right Vocation" 
“How | Doubled My Mind Power" 

"How I Advanced years in months" 

“How I Found My Big Opportunity." 

These and similar comments pour into our files daily. Amaz- 
ing MIND-STIMULATOR wakes up your Rich, Creative 
ability for quick Financial Success. Might change your 
whole life. It did others. They say: ‘‘At last a System That 
_— WORKS.”’ Write F. Tibolt Ph. D. 74G. Phila. 20. 


—SONGWRITERS— 


WIN #100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melady for you. You may then have it recorded 
. - - sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead shee? copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 

















Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination — or write for full 
details. Do It, Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-14 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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York City 5. Gilbert H. Paust, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
short features, maximum 1500 words, with good 
photos and drawings in black and white or color, 
on latest scientific developments and techniques, 
handled in a popular style; occasional interest- 
ing science personality stories; how-to-do and 
how-to-build features, and monthly photo con- 
test. Photographs are bought when accompany- 
ing articles or when submitted for use in our 
Science in Pictures section. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in one week. Payment is $10 to $25 
for exclusive news pictures, and from $50 up- 
ward for feature stories with pictures, price 
depending upon story material and quality of 
illustration. Payment on acceptance.” 


Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17. Howard G. McEntee, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on how to build model planes in- 
cluding the plans, radio control articles, and 
articles on model motors—diesel engines, and 
others. Photographs bought, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in one week to ten days. Pay- 
ment depends on script; about lc a word, $2.00 
for pictures, $10.00 for drawings.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Roderick M. Grant, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use articles on the latest 
developments in the field of science, mechanics, 
invention and discovery, with a news or adven- 
ture angle; should include ten or more action 
photographs; length not over 2000 words. Also 
short. articles, with or without photographs, de- 
scribing new inventions of general interest; 
length up to 250 words. Photographs bought, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in 24 hours. 
Payment is lc to 10c a word for feature-length 
articles of 1500 words; $5.00 per photo and 
descriptive article or caption. Payment on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Science and Mechanics, 154 E. Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Eugene M. Fisher, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 for 12 
issues. “We use feature articles dealing in non- 
technical fashion with scientific and mechanical 
developments. Length seldom exceeds 2500 
words of text, with illustrations—photographs 
and drawings. We.also use authentic, accurate, 
detailed how-to-make-it articles on anything the 
home craftsman can construct in any material 
available to him. Such articles must be well 
illustrated with working drawings; we also pre- 
fer photographs of the finished product and of 
work in progress. Household and shop kinks 
also used. No fiction or poetry. Report in ten 
days. Payment is a minimum of $10.00 per 
printed page, including payment -for illustra- 
tions. Better rates for really good material. 
‘Kinks’, $2 and up. Payment on acceptance.” 
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Movie Magazines 


Movie Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City 18. Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
fictionization of motion picture scripts, on as- 
signment only, by writers with slick magazine 
fiction-writing background living in New York 
City vicinity. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry.” 

Screen Guide, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City 18. Dorothea Lee McEvoy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
personality, interview and idea stories, 500 to 
750-word limit: Photographs are bought, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in 10 to 14 days. 
Payment depends entirely on story.” 


Aviation Magazines 


Flying Age Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Roel I. Wolfson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
semi-technical, human interest articles, running 
between 2000 and 2500 words. Photographs are 
bought, but no fiction or poetry. Payment is 
2c to 4c a word, on publication.” 


Skyways, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. J. Fred Henry, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. “We use semi-technical aviation 
articles, 2500 words. Photographs are bought, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word, on publication.” 


Photography Magazines 


The Camera, 306 N. Charles Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. J. S. Rowan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
authoritative articles, preferably of the ‘how-to- 
do-it’ type, written by photographers, illustrated. 
We don’t want editorials or general comments 
on photography, especially of the ‘Is Photogra- 
phy an Art’ variety. Good picture series with 
captions are acceptable, but we seldom buy indi- 
vidual pix. Report in two weeks. Generous pay- 
ment is made according to value, on acceptance.” 


Minicam Photography, 22 E. 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles, illustrated 
preferred, of interest to amateur photographers 
on following general subjects: Photographic 
technique, experimental photography, color pho- 
tography, biographies of well-known photogra- 
phers, and instructive articles on specific phases 
of the craft. Length, 1500 to 3000 words. Query 
first before sending article, outlining what you 
have to say in 50 to 125 words. Payment is 
1¥%c a word and up; pictures, $5.00 each and 


up.” 
Poetry Magazines 
The Christian Poet, P. O. Box 201, Royal 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


Cincinnati Classes 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY — EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, punctuation & grammatical corrections. Extra 
first page. Free carbon. 50c a thousand words. 
My scripts catch the editor's eye. 


CLARK W. JENKS 


211 Upson Street, El Paso, Texas 





| THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 


Magazine 





25¢ copy i 
Canadian and Foreign _ 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or book 
store cannot supply you, order direct from: 


THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Somerville 36, New Jersey 


BE AN AUTHOR 


Let my service for writers help you write to sell—stories, 
articles, books. Manuscripts professionally prepared for 
publication. Complete editing and typing service; also 
plots for stories and self-instruction courses in Authorship. 


Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can, 


EYES ACHE? 


Does close work, the strain of writing or reading give you 
that dull irritating ache between the eyes? I can help you 
get rid of most eyestrain headaches in a few minutes, 
No drugs. Simply follow instructions on a money-back 
guarantee. Send $1.00 for my booklet “EYES WRITE.” 
OLE MORGAN 

Rochester 2, New York 


de 


..12 issues $2.50 
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P. ©. Box 597, 
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BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average abi lity and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile m lagazines. From five 
years work with h s all elds of writ- 








ing, I have learned that tl} jt le "field is the 1 eginner’s 
best bet My new date ix lesson course pre- 
pared especi y for t s teach you how to write 
to sell. §S particulars, 





HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


WRITER'S Iviadphaacegl SERVICE 


Manu scripts of all 
t Pica t 








yy experienced 


ng, gram 





nt m. 10, 0. ‘Poetry. 1 line 
urni 1 with up-to-date markets. PR( MP "TNE SS 
Gu ARANTEED., 


ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
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FRANK A. 
808 Elizabeth St., 


200 Name and Address Stickers Printed Free 


(Handy for use on both outgoing and return envelopes) 
with order for: 
500 Sheets 16 Ib, White Howard pent. 82x11. 
500 Manifold second sheets, 8'/2x1 
100 Outgoing Kraft Envelopes, ast. 
100 White Return Envelopes No. 10. 
Only $3.95 plus express charges. 


TOWNER PRINT, Quaker City, Ohio 


Penson 
Anderson, S. C. 




















NEW Easy-to-understand 16 LESSON INSTRUCTION 
COURSE Helps you say ‘“‘Goodbye’’ to Rejection Slips? 
~retelggy Can Be eaegnt Do: ae i 1 ri 





teach. Y hz 

direction. of ‘‘direction’’ tha 

instead of ae Peg FREE particulars, 

YOUNG'S, 200 Young Bidg., Kent, Ohio 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S — 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


Oak, Michigan. Eugene M. Little, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use religious poetry only. Report in approxi- 
mately two weeks. No payment, except prizes 
and copies of publication.” 


Experiment, 725 St. Mary Street, New Or- 
leans 13, Louisiana. M. J. A. McGittigan, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use vigorous, forward-looking poetry, with 
preference given to poems that employ experi- 
mental devices. Poems up to 100 lines accepted, 
but those from six to 20 lines stand the best 
chance of being accepted. Report in three weeks 
to a month. No payment.” 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kansas 

ity 10, Missouri. Lillian Turner Findlay, Spon- 
sor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy ; $2.00 a year. 
“We use poetry which inspires, comforts and 
heals, not more than 14 lines. Report at once. 
We have $100.00 a month to pay for poems, on 
acceptance.” 


My Poem, 10624% Elizabeth Avenue, South 
Gate, California, has been discontinued. 


Washington Post Poems, The Washington Post, 
1337 “E” Street, N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
Kenton Kilmer, Editor. Daily newspaper with 
poetry department. “We use poetry. Report in 
about a month. Stamped self-addressed envelope 
required with submission. Payment is 25c a 
line, on acceptance.” 


Westward, 990 E. 14th Street, San Leandro, 
California. Hans A. Hoffmann, Editor, Issued 
quarterly ; $10.00 for life. “We use verse of any 
length, on any subject, Western preferred. Also 
want cleanly humorous verse. Report in 24 
hours. No payment, except complimentary copies 
and book prizes.” 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 
Stanton A, Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
25c a copy. “We use the best lyric poetry ob- 
tainable, usual limit 40 to 50 lines; no free 
verse. Also book reviews of current books in 
field, 500 words, on which it is best to query 
first. Report in three weeks. No payment ex- 
cept prizes. 





* TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS 


your service. 


same for you. 


of songs. 


x K « * 


for songs, but can't write music 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained composers and songwriters is at 

Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the most of your song-writing ability. 

When you collaborate with FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS you can rest assured that your poem 
will be set to music by craftsmen whose skill is unequaled! 

We have rendered satisfactory service to writers in all parts of the world and we can do the 


For free examination and details, send poems on any subject to America's foremost creators 


We have complete recording equipment for making the best quality professional recordings. 
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Pulp Magazines 


Amazing Stories, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. “We use all lenghts 
up to 70,000 words dealing in plausible scien- 
tific fiction, with background of same. Also all 
lengths of factual articles of scientific nature. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in one to two 
weeks. Payment is 1%4c to 3c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 


Big Book Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Jhan Robbins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
short stories from 1500 to 5000 words, novelettes 
from 7500 to 10,000 words, and longer novel- 
ettes from 12,000 to 15,000 words. In all stories 
we like good characterization, strong motivation 
and drama. Off-trail frontier yarns are 
We also use fact fillers and articles from 300 
to 2000 words. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word mini- 
mum, On acceptance.” 


welcome. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, 
Editor; Alden H. Norton, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
‘We use unusual and striking fantasy fiction. 
Short stories up to 6000 words and novelettes up 
to 15,000 words. Poetry is bought, but no photo- 
graphs or articles. Report in two weeks. Good 
rates, on acceptance.” 


Fantastic Adventures, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. “We use all 
lengths of fiction with fantasy background. Also 
all lengths of factual articles with scientific back- 
ground. No poetry or photographs. Report in 
one to two weeks. Payment is 1%4c to 3c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


New Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Jhan Robbins, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements 
and payment as Big Book Western.” 


Book Publishers 


Binfords & Mort, Graphic Arts Building, 
Portland, Oregon. Thomas Binford, Editor. “We 
publish material concerning Pacific Northwest 
and Pacific Coast; also juvenile material. Re- 
port in one to three months. Payment on royalty 
basis.” 


Play Publishers 


The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 S. War- 
ren Street, Syracuse 2, New York. Grace M. 
Bugbee, Editor. “‘We use full evening plays and 
stunts. Payment on acceptance.” 
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ZEIGER HAY 


Fiction Plot Construction 


Can you write smoothly, express your- 
self well but still failing to sell because 
the editor says your stories have poor 
plots or no plots? 

With my course in fiction plot con- 
struction and six months of hard work 
you should be able to write salable stories. 


ZEIGER HAY SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 


P. O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


eciate and BU TY readily, neat, accurate, and 
anuscripts in correct style with flaw- 

rammar. First copy on 

t . led flat with your 

Novels, shorts. 

Des Moines 12, lowa 


E DITORS ap 





CECILIA ‘ADAMS, 807 “42nd | St., 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporate 
The only incorporated school devo ted euciuatvety to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing id offeri: & complete poetry training. 


Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 








I'VE SOLD countless mss. to CORONET, SAT, EVE. 
POST, LIBERTY, etc. My FUN WITH FILLERS writ- 
ing course helps many beginners to win editors’ checks. 


Guaranteed to help you! $1. 
LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 





Guaranteed Typewriter Ribbo mn Renewer, 
How to Make inny Gags, c! 84 Card Tricks, 25c! 98 
Dancing Lessons—Swing, Waltz, Tap, $1 66 Lessons Military 
su, Scientific Boxing, $1. Free catalog! ENTERPRISES, 
Spring Valley 1, N. ¥ 


year’s supply, 50c! 











SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


What it is—How fo use it, 
Condensed in 96 pages. Marco 
It’s Dynamite and only $1.00—10 Publications. 


7 Publications. Agency openings. 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn, Dallas 4, Texas 








Songwriters—Send Lyrics For Free Criticism— 


SONG POEMS—written to order any subject. VERSES 
written for any occasion to your IDEA; eight lines one 
dollar. Cc ete ng lyrics FIVE DOLLARS—SATIS- 
FACTION GU AR: ANTE ED. 
MACK'S SONG SHOP 
(Over thirty years satisfactory service) 
4707 Malden St., Chicago 40, Ill. 











WRITERS ATTENTION 


How to get your picture and a Write Up in our new 


9 by 2 hig two-in-one magazine, Youth Talent and Hobby 
Club News 
A siate editors, Representatives, and advertising rep- 







tives wanted in every state. Write 

YOUTH TALENT & HOBBY CLUB NEWS 

1472 Broadway, Room 904, New York 18, N. Y. 
PAUL C. CHRISTIAN, Pub. 


resent 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 E. 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. Roland 
F. Fernand, Editor. “We use full-length and 
one-act plays for all ages. Especially interested 
in plays for the high school market. Also want 
holiday plays and entertainment material. Re- 
port in two to three weeks.” 


Dramatics Magazine, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Ernest Bavely, Editor. 
Issued eight times a year; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We are in need of well-written, actable 
one-act plays suitable for production among ama- 
teur and educational theatre groups. Since we 
stress high school dramatics, we want plays that 
meet the production needs of these groups, with- 
out lessening their suitability for other amateur 
producers. Plays must run about 30 minutes. 
We prefer good comedies, farces, and fantasies, 
although we will not turn down a good serious 
play providing it does not deal with sordid mat- 
ter. In short, we are interested in good, whole- 
some plays that are worth the time to produce 
them. We do not pay for plays we accept for 
publication, but producing groups are required 
to pay a royalty fee (set by the author) directly 
to the author or his agent.” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge,. Jr., Editor. “The type 
material used depends on the year’s publishing 
schedule, but always includes long and short 
plays for schools, churches, women’s and rural 
groups, etc., stunts, novelties, etc. Every year 
we also have included special day plays for pro- 
gram books of readings, recitations, drills, novel- 
ties, etc. These special day items cover a wide 
range from Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas, to Mother’s Day, Easter, graduation, 
etc. We are also interested in entertainment 
songs, operettas for both high and grade school 
minstrel material, etc. Manuscripts should be 
typed on one side .of sheet only, double-spaced, 
and in the case of dramatized items should be 
prepared in that form. Directions for staging, 
costuming, and action should be included as well 
as dialogue. We prepare our publishing schedule 
in late fall for the succeeding year, so prefer to 
have manuscripts submitted between the first of 
the year and late spring, preferably in January 
and February.” 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 


Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan Boyd, 
Editor. “We use readings, both dramatic and 
humorous, running from eight to 10 minutes. 
Also one-act and three-act plays, dramatic or 
humorous. One-act plays should run 25 to 35 
minutes and three-act plays the whole evening. 
Photographs bought. Report in a month. We 
buy outright, except in case of some plays when 
we buy on royalty basis.” 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We are in the market for all types of enter- 





tainment material: full-length and one-act plays, 


skits and stunts, musical novelties, operettas, 
minstrel material, songs, books on speech and 
kindred subjects. Try to make prompt report. 
Outright purchase.” 


Paine Publishing Company, 40 E. First Street, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. Blanche Paine Elliott, Editor. 
“We are interested in three-act comedies for 
high school production. Also children’s plays. 
Report in two weeks. Cash payment, on accept- 
ance.” 


Penn Play Company, 1617 Latimer Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. William K. Harri- 
man, Editor. “We are interested in one-act plays 
suitable for schools, churches, Little Theatre 
groups, with casts of from five to nine, predomi- 
nantly women. Particularly want Christmas plays 
—modern, not Biblical. Report in about two 
weeks. Rate of payment is arranged and is made 
on acceptance.” 


Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly, eight times 
a year; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
plays suitable for production by school children. 
Magazine contains three sections: Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Junior High and Senior High 
School. Want patriotic, historical and holiday 
plays, comedies, etc. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $10 to $25 per play.” 


Little Theatres 


Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 Commerce Street, 
Greenwich Village, New York City. “The Gil- 
mores—Paul Gilmore, age 60, and Virginia Gil- 
more, age 30—want a play with two star parts. 
Must have good drama with plenty of comedy 
in the parts the Gilmores play. Do not submit 
any plays without these requirements. Report 
in a month. Address Paul Gilmore.” 


Trade Journals 


185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Max Karant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
timely, up-to-the-minute, authoritative articles on 
aviation and its uses. Maximum length 2500 
words unless otherwise specified. Also use semi- 
technical articles on aircraft, flight and ground 
operations, engines and accessories. Suggest 
writers query before writing articles. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 10 
days to two weeks. Payment is 3c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


} MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate work done promptly 
45c per 1000 words—carbon copy free 
MINERVA KRAUT 


12 Knickerbocker Rd., Englewood, N, J. 
Phone: Englewood 3-322 


Flying Magazine, 
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BOOK 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After @ conscientious sur 
WRITER’S D 

All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


CEST 


over a score of publishers’ book 
recommends the following books 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


NARA $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

kk rere 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
ish Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 

Be nee 3.50 


Say It 
John B. Opdycke 


Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1.25 
Law of Copyright and Literary 29.50 


Property 
H. G. 


hei of Literary 
hilip Wittenberg 
A Manual of Copyright 
Practice 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clemeat Wand , 
Art and Technique of Writing 


oetry 
Clement Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2. 
Clement Woo 

First Principles of Verse........ 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
j. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified........ 1. 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 

nne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Property 3.75 


PLAYWRITING 

Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Schull 

Technique of Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale ~ 

Write That Play............... 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 

Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Josephina Nigel 

RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary .............. 50 
onard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
First and Erskine 

Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 

Wri a >? DUNE Rana lemeauee sare 1,00 

Ralph Rogers 

PR IID in wuicaxspeseaeser 3.75 
Max Wylie 

More By Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
RR PIE eta, 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Plots and Personalities 1.75 
J. E. Downey e E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations. . . 2.00 
Georges Polti 


Plotting—How to Have a ‘ne 
i  acemea 

Writers: Let’s Plot ............ 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 


2.30] Contest Gold 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Will Herman 


SONG WRITING 


Laurence ethaptnad 


Writing Magazine Fi 
Walter S. 2 oS 


Anne Hamilton 


Elliott Blackiston 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Western Words 
Ramon F, Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck — 


The Secrets of Cartooning. 
Chuck Thorndike 


hes artin Sheridan 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Wilting ond & and Setting Special 
eatur 
Wclen Af M. Posies 


rles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 

Chats on Feature Writing 
0 yl 


The Ma 
rey: a 


My Juvenile Success Secrets... . 


The Art of Song Writing........ 1.00 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell........... 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 


How to Write Short Stories..... 


Comics and Their Creators..... 


Writing the Magazine Article... 


2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 





The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
Writers 1945 Year Book........ 50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charlies Carson 
Mystery Fiction ...........++0. 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
ee eee eee 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
er 2.00 
Pe: De Jean 
Trial Eck. ciwecnenie 3.00 
je Woodford 
The Editor Accepts............ 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Lae Million Readers. . . 3.00 
auvreau 
a2. Technique .......... 2.50 
homas H. Uzzell 
The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 
Writer—Here’s How............ 1,00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Wri SSE 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Manuscripts Salable.... 2-00 
ea Des Marais 
ern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
eee Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity ey, 
Henry F. Woods, yr. 
RE Pe PET eer ” 3.00 
Henry M. Baus 
Putting “It”? in the Column.... 3.00 
Arid 
Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
j Peete D’ Orsay 
Why Write A Novel............ 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
How to Write for Money....... 1.50 
jack Woodford 
The Best From Yank........... 3.50 








James Young 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following ‘books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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HUMAN INTEREST 
Sells The Story 


Professional coaching in human _ interest 
technique. Constructive criticism, specific re- 
vision suggestions. $5 to 5000 words. Book 
length special rates. 

Practical course for beginners. Monthly 
rates. Beginners can and do sell. 

Expert typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1000 
words. CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285 Huntington Park, Calif. 





YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Jpon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















ANALYZE: HANDWRITING 


Quality for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New uncrowded, 
fascinating field of service. Gratifying earnings reported by 
raduates in Employment, Credit, Social Service, Police and 
udicial, and Entertainment fields. Others have developed 


profitable private practice, full or spare i i 
time, as Personal Problem and Vocational 
Counselors. Send for 3000 word test les- 


son and Grapho-Analyst FREE. 













ADDRESS Ail. G. A. Ine. =< BU NOEL, Mo. > 





A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS' SERVICE 
Complete, Personalized Guidance from Manuscript to Marketing: 
* Critical Reading * Creative Editing 
* Editorial Appraisal % De Luxe Typing 

Individual Attention Exclusively 
We specialize in beginners. A limited number of new 
writers now accepted. 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination, Write 
for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET, 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 
STUDIO D-II 
Los Angeles 36, California 
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126 South Le Brea, 


Fawcett Wins “Confessions” Suit 


A judgment and decree was handed 
down on January 24, 1946, in favor of 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., publishers of 
“True Confessions’ Magazine, in their suit 
against Real Confessions, Inc., and the co- 
defendants, Alex L. Hillman, and Hillman 
Periodicals, Inc. 

The lawsuit, instigated by Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc., was decided in favor of the 
plaintiff by the Hon. Benedict D. Dineen 
in a Supreme Court decision. 

The Hon. Benedict D. Dineen in render- 
ing the decision stated that the defendants 
would be forever restrained from publish- 
ing, printing, manufacturing, vending, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale a magazine, book, 
or other periodical titled “Real Confes- 
sions.” 

The trial was undertaken by the pub- 
lishers of “True Confessions” on April 28th, 
1943, in an action to restrain Real Con- 
fessions, Inc., and Alex L. Hillman and 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc., from using the 
“Real Confessions” title and infringing on 
their long established “True Confessions” 
title. 





Brother 
Sir: 

Having read Frank Steinecke’s praiseworthy 
letter in the January issue of WriITER’s DIGEST 
I would like to commend him highly on a sub- 
ject quite often neglected, which is the produc- 
tion of plays by amateurs. 

I have been a bit of an amateur playwright 
myself, and a professional actor, but have not 
written anything in the dramatic line for many 
years and have never tried to have any of my 
plays published. (Will see what I can do after 
I finish your beginner’s course for writers). 

“Uncle Bijah’s Ghost” was the last melodrama 
I authored. Produced at the Langley High 
School in Washington, D. C., by the Eckington 
Players in °33, it received favorable comment, 
was photographed and the stills were published 
in the rotogravure section of the Washington 
Herald. Since then I have been on the road 
in stock, repertoire, on one showboat “The Ma- 
jestic.” 

For four years before coming in the Navy I 
had my own group of actors, trained them, and 
took our plays on tour (in our spare time) of 
hospitals, aged folks homes, psychiatric institu- 
tions, orphanages, industrial schools such as 
Saint Mary’s (where Babe Ruth was raised), 
churches, army camps such as Meade. 
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We entertained thousands of people in a single 
tour with one play and did it gratis because we 
enjoyed the work, and it made other people 
happy. We used plays (mostly comedies and 
farces) that were never heard of on Broadway, 
but it was a night of cheer and is what we would 
hear when the Weatherby Players would drive in 
to a hospital or wherever we were playing. It 
mattered little to our audiences that the “Mad 
Hatters” had never been done on Broadway, or 
that Muriel Chesney Benson had never received 
a salary. They were glad to have us come and 
would give us the same type of reception a 
Broadway hit would get, if they would have the 
generosity to play a charity date. 

Always unheard-of-plays and unknown actors, 
yet they would get three or four curtain calls at 
every date. 
that? 

If you have a torch to burn, Mr. Williams, 
why don’t you go up on 42nd Street and let it 
flare? I’m sure you would attract some atten- 
tion. After all, that is where the Grade ‘“C” 
talking pictures sounded the death knoll of the 
legitimate theatre on that particular street a few 
years back. 

And Frank Steinecke I want to compliment 
you on a very intelligent letter. It’s people of 
your caliber who help to keep the theatre alive 
today in the hinterlands. 

My cap is off to one I consider a brother 
under the skin. 


Harry S. WEATHERBY, Ph.M. 2/C, 
Night M.A.A. (Detail Office) 
U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Fort Eustis, Va. 


Do all Broadway productions get 


Ohio Beverage Trade Writers 
Sir: 

We are in the market for beverage articles 
dealing with any phase of Ohio. We can use 
stories on successful merchandising, stories of 
old Ohio inns, photographs of any nightclub 
enterprises and so on. We will pay % cent per 
word for all material accepted and will pay 
$2.00 for photographs loaned to us for reproduc- 
tion, All photographs will be returned in good 
order. 

We are a trade magazine and material from 
cities other than Youngstown is particularly re- 
quested. We cover the Youngstown scene rather 
thoroughly from our home office. We 
interested in material which does not deal with 
Ohio by name. 

James E. Hickey, Editor, 
Buckeye Tavern, 
450 West Federal Street, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


are not 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
ity 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be ro by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














































SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


— 1s Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols 
s ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to write and tran- 

. Fast preparation for a j 
taught by mail, Used in leading offices an 
free booklet, Speeawriting, Dept, 6703-6. 35 W. 42nd St., 3 










job. Suspets ngly low cost. 100,000 
ivil Service. nw ¥? is for 





Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5) Calif. 

















Monastery 
Secrets 


. -. THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 


the source of their power—to learn 

their mastery of life, and their faculty 

for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
great truths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orient is the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 

4 ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 

tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 


Scribe A. V. K. 
4 The ROSICRUCIANS 


AMORC 
San Jose, Calif. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


‘ 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


THE CATHOLIC MARKETS 
(Continued from page 35) 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY, Techny, 
Illinois. Editor, Rev. James H. Mullaley, 
SVD. A missionary magazine for children 
using short stories, short articles, and fillers 
of a mission and vocational appeal. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


MANNA, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. Edi- 
tor, Rev. C. F. Reiner, SDS. A magazine 
for boys and girls in the eight to 14 group. 
Good short stories not more than 1500 
words. Might be interested in a suitable 
comic strip or play, but query first. An 
occasional article. lc per word for prose. 


THE QUEEN’S WORK, 3742 West 
Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Editor, Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Directed to high 
school readers. Authentic true stories on 
a Catholic theme; payment, $20. Shorter 
stories at $5 and cartoons at $4 purchased. 
Prompt reports. 


IFTY-FIVE years ago, William 

George Bruce conceived the original 

idea of publishing a magazine de- 
voted solely to school administration, and 
in March, 1891, the first issue of The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal came from the 
press. the first years of its existence, the 
circulation hovered close to the 100 mark; 
today it is 14,000. Twenty-two years later, 
in 1913, the first Bruce text book came 
from the press. It was an outgrowth of a 
demand created by material published in 
The American School Board Journal and 
was Called High School Buildings. 


It was not, however, until 1920 that the 
trend toward Catholic publications began 
to find expression in the activities of the 
house. In that year, Bruce’s assumed the 
responsibility of publishing Hospital Prog- 
ress, the official journal of the Catholic 
Hospital Association. 


With the acquisition of the Catholic 
School Journal in 1929, the Bruce influence 
in the Catholic school field began to be 
noticed. The magazine paved the way for 
book manuscripts and The Bruce Publishing 
Company became a definite factor in the 



























Catholic schools: The Highway to Heaven 
Series, a series of texts providing an entirely 
new approach to the teaching of religion 
to elementary-grade children, and a series 
of American history texts for the elementary 
school. 

In the meantime, Catholic books for the 
general reader began to appear. Biogra- 
phies, history, popular psychology, juveniles, 
sociology, by Catholic writers, were added 
to the list. 

William George Bruce, the founder, is, 
however, still active as the head of the 
firm. With the fifty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the business, he celebrates 
his ninetieth birthday. Vigorous and alert, 
full of humor and wisdom, he continues his 
leadership in civic and religious affairs quite 
as successfully as in the business he founded 
fifty-five years ago. He is at his desk every 
day, but he is relieved of much of the re- 
sponsibility involved in publishing a new 
book every week, as well as four magazines 
every month, by his two sons: William C. 
Bruce as editor and Frank Bruce as pub- 
lisher. Within the past few years, a third 
generation of Bruces has come into the pic- 
ture in the person of William George Bruce, 
II, Frank Bruce, Jr, Jane Bruce, and 
Robert Bruce—sons and daughter of Frank 
Bruce. 

This firm is now offering an annual fel- 
lowship of $1,200, payable in 12 monthly 
installments, $600 in the nature of an 
award and $600 as an advance against 
royalties. Any Catholic lay person who can 
write well enough to satisfy the requirements 
of the Bruce editorial staff (and live on 
$1,200 a year) is eligible to try for one of 
these fellowships. Details are available by 
writing The Bruce Author Fellowships, 540 
N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Marcu, 1946 








Beginners 
Only 


XS 


N the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 


* Story Writing. Experienced students 


or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 











SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





The Most Compelling Book on Writing and THE FACT DETECTIVE MARKET 
Writers of Our Time... : 

“Writing for a Living" By Richard Tooker (Continued from page 27) 

Second Edition, clothbound, illus, dust jacket, 207 pages, 


Sale oles Pek comment on reception of first CLosE-UP, INc., 941 Church Street, New 


“How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably," | York City: Human Detective Cases, Con- 


a pamphlet of acrid, insolent facts, with two fists in the : ° . . 
jaw of lying capitalism. 50 cents postpaid. fidential Detective, Revealing Detective 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS, P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. Cases 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EpIToRIAL MANAGEMENT, INnc., 1841 


40c per 1000 words (over 10,000 words the rate is | Broadway, New York City: Authentic De- 


35¢ per 1000) . . * s 

NOTE 1: 2 carbon copits on white paper are included. 2 tin Baffling Fact Detective Cases, 
: am especially interested in adding more j N : 

OE os Rags geo Tey. g Be imely Detective Cases, Current Detective 

authors Cases. 


NATALIE R. ROSENBERG Woritp AT War Pus.isuinc Co., 19 


35-05 94th St. Jackson Hgts., L, 1., N. Y. 
——2——————=—_——_ West 44th Street, New York City: Detec- 
tive World. 
Ss oO N G WwW R ' T E R Ss Det. Pusuications, 149 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York City: Inside Detective, 
Front Page Detective. 

TRIANGLE Pusuications, 400 North 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage | Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: Official 


basis plus moderate printing and copy-| Detective Stories. 
VoLITANT PusBLisHinc Co., 103 Park 


‘angle ae th ae Avenue, New York City: Tru-Life Detec- 
amination and advice without obligation. tive Cases, Vital Detective Cases. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. PosTtaL PusLicaTions, 366 Madison Av- 
P. O. Box 987-D Hollywood 28, Calif. enue, New York City: Complete Detective 


Cases, National Detective Cases, Amazing 
Detective Cases, Expose Detective Cases. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS MacFappen Pusuications, 205 East 


for short-short story writers 42nd Street, New York City: True Detec- 


tive, Master Detective. 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT s SHORT NEWSBOOK PUBLISHING Corp., 114 East 


By Robert Oberfirst 32nd Street, New York City: Best True 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 


called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this : 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works. Fact Detective Cases. 


Th thor, ll-k f in this country as a literary 
cecnt’ “and” specialist of the short-short, masterfully Your Gume Pustications, 114 East 


tak t short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, P ‘ 
pulp, ond. syndicated markets pointing out the features 32nd Street, New York City: Special De- 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive ° ? 

guide to new writers.”—Philadelphia Inqu tective Cases. 


irer. 
POSTPAID............$2.00 Astro DistrrsutTinc Corp., 114 East 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 32nd Street, New York City: Smash De- 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others tective Cases, Crime Fact Detective Cases. 


Edited by Sylvia E, Kamerman and published by THE 


WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 

on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, S$ L YoU S 0 T SHO TS 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh Bardley EL R H R ™ g 

and others. ‘This is an excellent and concise textbook, 


“ye , ; . 2 
of ee ere ee Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all ghose. $50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 


EN ay Fae ae published short-short stories. If you have written 
POSTPAID a .$2.00 a short-short which you think should sell by all 
PASS Ss? means let me try it for you in the current popular 

Send your order for these valuable markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 

books now to fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 


words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 
Literery Agent ROBERT OBERFIRST 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 








Phonograph record manufacturer offers 


songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 


righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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©lF YOU ARE WONDERING --- 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 

least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 

WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 

ine —_ be simpler to —T You simply deal 
a har to yourself, and 

WORK vA E, PRACTICAL 

not merely a ppt skeleton outline, 

or a jumble of words or sentences, 

Beware of Imitations. 


have A COMPLETE 
PLOT, RE 


ADY FOR USE, 
a setting, 


PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable a, 


Price $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling 
peek, postpaid. 

. The Nature of the Short Story. 
Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the **formulas'’ used in 

writing the various ompee of fiction and non-fiction. 

No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE "‘PULP'' ACTION 
STO 


which will 


help you 
trouble. 5 


Price 25c 


: 


SNe vEeNe 


Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 


MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


postpaid 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 


GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of my own published 
“quality’’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 

Popes = a story of mine from my book, ‘“‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 


With step-by-step analysis 


Home aradion. 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














Why your scripts fail to sell, consider that perhaps 
the reason is that you need competent professional 
guidance. 

The many clients of mine who are now successful 
professionals although they had not made a single 
sale, or, in many cases, even written a single story, 
when they came to me, realized this; and they are 
collecting checks today—instead of rejection slips. 
The writer who thinks it’s enough to “dash off a story” 
—just like that!—is foredoomed to failure. 

Here are some letters on my desk as I write this: 

“After years of groping it’s nice to see daylight . . . 
I like your absolute honesty.” (*) 

“Another radio story of mine has been accepted, 


and four more are under consideration, so you see I 
have not been idle.” (*) 


“I want to thank you for letting me into the ‘Inner 
Sanctum’ - I'm $160.00 richer. . . There may be 
some who are skeptical about offers of assistance, but 
not ME! I’m SOLD.” (*) 


And here are two more, from former clients in my 
Professional Collaboration Service: 


“I am averaging over $100 a month now with my 
writing. Eight are, at this moment, sold and due to 
appear soon.” (*) 

(This client has appeared in many magazines, in- 
cluding Redbook, Ladies’ Home Fournal, etc. 

“My first experience with your coaching, many 
years ago, was highly satisfactory . . . I hope to be 
able to work with you again a little later on.” (*) 

(This client is a successful novelist.) 

*Names on request. 

If you are tired of writing for the waste-basket, and 

re determined that 1946 shall be YOUR year, write 
for my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on 
request. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. 
It contains vital information not obtainable else- 
where, designed to protect your pocket book, and 
describes the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
SERVICE, which should investigate if you 
wish to win literary success. The terms are 


you 
really 
surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing"’ ($3.00); 
Checks'’ ($3.00); 


"Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Sell'* ($3.00); 


"Landing the Editors’ 
**Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 





AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES 


eA survey of 10 metropolitan that the average price for 500 
stationery stores, where price sheets of any good bond paper) 
competition is toughest, shows is $4.00. 


LOOK WHAT WRITER'S DIGEST OFFERS .. & 


@ How are we able to sell THREE TIMES the 
merchandise you buy locally for $3.95? 


Writer's Digest is one of a group of 6 large na- 
tional magazines, all printed right in our own 
shop. We buy more than $1,000 worth of paper 
a day, and buy it in CAR LOTS. That's why 
we can sell the great big box of bond paper, 
envelopes, second sheets, and carbon paper 
for only $3.95. 


Since I919, the Digest has never sold paper. 
But today, local staiianers are getting prices 
which free-lance writers need not pay. We have 
placed the full resources of our organization be- 
hind a demand to our paper mill to BRING 
DOWN THE PRICE fcr writers. Lay in your THIS KIT CONTAINS 
supply now. We can deliver all you want. No 500 Sheets of 16 lb. White Hammer- 
limit on orders. This bond paper is absolutely mill Bond; 8¥/2x11. 

: 4 5 a 500 Sheets Seafoam Manifold; sec- 
first class, and offered on this guarantee: “If ond sheets; 81/:x11. 

any time within one year from the date of pur- 12 Sheets of Typewriter Carbon in 
chase, you return this paper in the same condi- 


a MS file folder. 
tion as received, we will refund both your money 100 Bull Dog Flap Kraft Envelopes. 
and your postage.” 


$ 3 95 





100 White Hammermill Bond En- 
velopes. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


@ Today's business world is full of mer- 
chants who are doing everything they can 
to make a “killing” while they can. The 
price of paper for “the little fellow” who 
buys 109 sheets at a time is outrageously 
high. We are publishing this advertise- 
ment to hurt the profiteer. We are selling 
this paper at a net profit of 60 cents on 
each sale. Buy your paper cheaply. Buy 
the best. Buy from Writer's Digest, NOW. 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Send me by express one Writer’s Paper Kit for 
which I enclose $3.95. Postage charges are extra 
and will amount to approximately 10 to 50 cents 
(and no more) regardless of where you live. 


MD Sto vchuctsos enue 
City 


Please print plainly. No orders outside of U. S. A. 








